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THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL  IN  ENGLAND 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  judgment  passed  upon  a 
nation’s  political  struggles  by  well-informed  and  thoughtful 
observers  in  other  lands  is  like  the  judgment  of  posterity.  It 
is  more  dispassionate,  less  agitated  by  the  heats  of  controversy, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  grasps  the  real  issues,  better  able  to  measure 
the  loss  and  gain  which  all  great  changes  entail.  American 
students  of  education,  linked  as  they  are  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  by  so  many  ties  of  kinship  and  friendly  concern,  are  al¬ 
ready  well-informed  about  the  educational  developments  which 
are  going  forward  in  England.  But  as  events  have  moved 
([uickly  during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Editor  has  asked  me  to 
contribute  this  paper,  in  which  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  fair 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  and  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  forces  which  Parliament  has  to  take  into  account. 
Without  hiding  my  own  belief,  I  will  attempt  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  different  forms  of  contending  opinion,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  arrive  at  a  just  judgment  upon  the  question,  even 
tho  that  judgment  may  differ  widely  from  my  own. 

I.  The  chief  needs  in  English  education 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  education  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  under 
different  laws.  Scotland  has  its  own  system,  Ireland  also  its 
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own,  and,  tho  England  and  Wales  have  at  present  a  common 
administration  for  their  elementary  schools,  their  secondary 
education  is  for  the  most  part  organized  on  dissimilar  lines. 
Thus,  the  educational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
marked  by  considerable  diversities,  congenial  to  differences  in 
national  temperament  and  tradition  and  not  unfruitful  in 
varieties  of  outlook  and  aptitude.  But  only  the  undivided 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  change  the  educational 
laws  affecting  any  of  its  parts.  And  from  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 
chequer  comes  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  funds 
which  are  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  this  composite  sys¬ 
tem.  What  is  now  in  debate  is  a  measure  which  will  directly 
affect  the  population  resident  in  England  and  Wales  alone. 
But  the  Parliamentary  situation,  in  regard  to  it  is  governed 
by  the  balance  of  political  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
a  whole.  And  the  desires  of  the  large  Roman  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  in  certain  English  cities  influence  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  majority  of  the  Irish  members  approach  the  debate. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  a  period  of  ferment  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  thought  of  England  and  of  readjustment  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  schools.  Of  the  body  of  law  which  gov¬ 
erns  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales,  nearly  one- 
third  has  come  into  being  since  1896.  And  this  legislative 
activity  is  the  outcome  of  a  deeply-stirred  public  mind.  In 
Great  Britain  at  all  events.  Parliaments  do  not  meddle  with 
educational  controversy  until  they  are  obliged.  The  news¬ 
papers  reflect  the  growing  interest  in  education.  Where  ten 
years  ago  there  was  a  paragraph,  there  is  now  a  column. 
Towards  convincing  open-minded  English  people  that  in  the 
past  we  have  greatly  undervalued  the  national  benefit  of  skill¬ 
fully  applied  educational  discipline,  the  last  decade  has  done 
more  than  any  earlier  thirty  years  in  our  history. 

Like  all  great  changes  in  national  feeling,  this  has  come 
about  thru  many  things  w^orking  together.  One  cause  has 
been  the  leaven  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  thought,  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s,  and  of  Ruskin’s.  Besides  this,  an  altogether  new 
idea  of  the  importance  of  physical  development  and  well-being 
as  a  factor  in  moral  and  intellectual  training  has  seized  the 
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mind  of  the  nation.  Scientific  research,  by  throwing  light 
upon  the  significance  of  environment,  has  given  fresh  force  to 
plans  of  social  reform.  Men  and  women  are  in  better  hope 
of  “  making  human  life,  hampered  by  a  past  which  it  has  out¬ 
grown,  natural  and  rational.”  Again,  as  the  gray-headed 
elders  pass  away,  the  older  forms  of  individualist  doctrine, 
preached  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bottles  in  Friendship’s  garland, 
are  found  to  have  withered  on  their  stalk,  and  the  younger 
generation  is  ready  to  intrust  far-reaching  powers  to  the  State. 
In  all  recent  lawmaking  in  English  education,  nothing  is  more 
significant  than  the  steady  and  barely  challenged  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  central  authority.  Again,  the  sense  of  need 
for  greater  alertness  of  mind  in  industry  and  commerce  has 
played  a  part  (tho  not,  I  think,  so  decisive  a  part  as  some 
allege)  in  disposing  the  nation  to  think  of  education  in  a  more 
serious  way.  The  vulgar  utilitarianism  which  used  to  blossom 
at  school  prize-givings  has  lost  much  of  its  vogue.  People  see 
that,  much  as  education  has.  to  do  with  economic  efficiency,  it 
can  accomplish  little  unless  from  the  first  it  aims  at  something 
much  higher  than  money-profit.  This  liberalizing  of  thought 
on  educational  questions  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in 
a  hopeful  outlook.  It  has  brought  together  many  who  were 
once  apart,  by  causing  the  champions  of  a  humane  education 
to  think  more  than  hitherto  of  the  bearings  of  their  favorite 
studies  upon  the  duties  of  modern  life,  and  by  inducing  the 
Philistine  to  see  some  sense  in  culture.  In  this  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  American  and  German  influence  and  example,  never 
studied  with  closer  interest  or  more  cordial  appreciation  than  in 
the  last  ten  years,  have  not  been  thrown  away  upon  us,  tho  no 
one  who  realizes  the  intimate  connection  between  right  educa¬ 
tional  policy  and  deeply-rooted  traditions  in  national  life  would 
think  any  the  better  of  England  if  she  had  set  herself  merely  to 
imitate  methods  of  organization  which  have  proved  successful 
in  other  lands. 

All  these  things  have  been  working  together  for  change. 
But  there  is  yet  another  force  which  may  prove  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all.  Every  one  sees  that  the  Labor  Party  represents  a 
new  power  in  English  politics,  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  it 
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represents  a  new  force  in  favor  of  educational  reform.  It 
is  one  thing  for  philanthropists  to  preach  education  to  the 
people,  and  quite  another  thing  when  the  people  makes  up  its 
mind  to  get  a  better  education  for  itself.  Yet  this  is  what  seems 
not  unlikely  to  happen.  No  one  can  have  been  present  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Labor  Party  without  being  struck  by  the  keenness 
of  great  numbers  of  those  present  for  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  the  edxication  given  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 
This  body  of  working-class  opinion  will  have  great  influence  in 
future.  It  represents  the  upthrust  of  a  new  social  demand. 
The  work  of  the  schools  established  since  Mr.  Forster’s  Act 
of  1870  has  borne  fruit  in  thus  producing  a  desire  for  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from 
those  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  masses 
of  the  population. 

We  have  thus  reach.ed  a  point  of  new  departure  in  English 
educational  affairs.  It  may  be  convenient  if  I  summarize  the 
chief  needs  which  have  now  to  be  met : 

(i)  The  size  of  the  classes  in  the  majority  of  our  large 
urban  elementary  schools  should  be  greatly  reduced  in  order 
that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  needs 
of  individual  children.  (2)  The  intellectual  standard  of  great 
numbers  of  the  secondary  day-schools  for  hoys  in  the  market 
towns  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  German  Real- 
gymnasien.  Many  of  our  local  secondary  schools  for  boys 
flag  for  lack  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  salaries  adequate  to 
attract  and  retain  the  services  of  highly  educated  and  efficient 
assistant  masters.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  intellectual  work  of  these  schools,  the  State  may 
have  actively  to  intervene.  (3)  The  new  arrangements, 
pressed  forward  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  intending  to  become  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  necessitate  great  improvements  in  the  staffing  and 
equipment  of  many  of  the  local  secondary  schools  to  which  the 
intending  teachers  are  now  to  go  before  receiving  professional 
training  for  their  future  duties.  An  increase  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grant  to  secondary  schools  has  recently  been  announced, 
but  a  much  larger  subsidy  will  prove  necessary.  (4)  Additions 
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to  the  present  training  college  accommodation  are  required,  and 
will  probably  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  with  the  help  of 
new  building  grants  which  the  Government  has  just  decided  to 
offer  for  the  purpose.  (5)  It  is  desirable  to  give  greater 
encouragement  to  practical  handwork  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  in  town  or  country,  especially 
in  the  case  of  pupils  who  expect  to  earn  their  living  by  work¬ 
ing  with  their  hands.  (6)  The  physical  condition  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  elementary  schools,  especially  in  poorer  districts,  calls 
for  attention  and  will  be  furthered  by  more  fully  organized 
medical  inspection,  by  better  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
by  the  provision,  where  necessary,  of  suitalde  school-meals. 
(7)  Higher  departments,  in  which  more  advanced  work  can 
be  done,  are  needed  in  many  elementary  schools  in  small  towns 
and  country  districts.  In  the  cities  much  has  already  been 
done  to  meet  this  need.  (8)  Central  schools,  well  equipped 
and  fully  graded,  should  be  placed  at  convenient  points  in  many 
rural  neighborhoods,  as  a  supplement  to,  or  substitute  for,  the 
small  and  often  ill-staffed  village  schools.  (9)  The  problem 
of  continuation  classes  will  have  to  be  vigorously  handled.  At 
present  there  is  great  educational  leakage  during  the  years 
which  immediately  follow  the  close  of  the  day-school  course. 
The  older  forms  of  apprenticeship  are  fast  dying  out,  and  with 
them  many  advantages  of  systematic  practical  training  in 
skilled  craftsmanship.  Joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  employers  and  organized  workers 
in  each  trade  is  already  leading  in  many  districts  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  organized  trade  teaching  for  boys  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  elementary  school  course.  Opinion  is  slowly 
ripening  in  favor  of  some  more  general  development  of  con¬ 
tinuation  classes  on  these  lines.  ( 10)  More  systematic  en¬ 
couragement  of  scientific  research  at  the  universities  and  else¬ 
where  is  demanded  by  an  increasing  l)ody  of  opinion  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  British  Government  will, 
erelong,  devote  to  this  purpose  much  larger  funds  than  seemed 
necessary  or  expedient  to  men  brought  up  in  our  older  ad¬ 
ministrative  tradition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  series  of  educational  reforms. 
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for  which  public  opinion  in  England  is  ripening,  implies  tw^o 
things;  first,  a  conception  of  national  education  as  a  whole  from 
the  elementary  school  to  the  university;  and,  secondly,  a  con¬ 
viction  that  public  education  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  many-sided 
social  problem  and  therefore  should  by  rights  be  so  organized 
as  to  have  a  close  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  life.  Both  these 
points  of  view  have  gained  in  recent  years  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  national  mind.  They  seem  elementary  enough  when 
simply  stated.  But  in  practice  the  first  has  had,  till  lately, 
but  little  influence  upon  English  educational  policy,  and  the 
second  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  those  responsible  for 
framing  the  courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  England  has  had  two  separate  systems  of  national 
education,  one  for  the  well-to-do  and  one  for  the  poor.  By  the 
rise  of  a  new'  and  influential  class  of  artisans  and  thru  the 
growing  unification  of  the  people  which  is  resulting  from  the 
conditions  of  modern  town  life,  this  dualism  in  English  edu¬ 
cation  is  losing  its  sharpness  of  outline  and  is  slowly  giving 
way  to  a  desire  for  greater  unity  of  organization.  Moreover, 
the  insistent  claims  of  new  forms  of  professional  and  industrial 
need  are  forcing  upon  us  a  reconsideration  of  the  traditional 
course  of  study  in  secondary  schools  and  a  new  conception,  at 
once  more  liberal  and  practical,  of  the  aims  of  elementary 
education. 

Thus,  the  older  forms  of  our  school  system  are  strained  to 
breaking-point  by  the  upthrust  of  new  social  and  intellectual 
forces.  Educational  arrangements,  which  seemed  adequate  a 
few  years  ago,  are  fast  becoming  intolerable.  A  new  ideal  of 
national  education  is  making  the  older  forms  of  control  and 
administration  obsolete.  The  political  influence  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  especially  of  those  w'ho  are  in  contact  wdth  the  masses  of 
the  people,  has  greatly  increased.  The  social  relationship  in 
w'hich  the  elementary  schoolmaster  used  to  stand  to  the  clergy¬ 
man  is  becoming  an  anachronism.  All  ranks,  including  those 
from  which  the  majority  of  elementary  school  teachers  are 
recruited,  claim  independence  from  denominational  restrictions 
upon  their  religious  belief.  And  as,  for  historical  reasons,  the 
older  fabric  of  educational  administration  was  closely  con- 
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nected  with  the  work  of  religious  bodies,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  growth  of  a  wholly  new  ideal  of  elementary  education 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  the  cutting  of  the  ties 
which  bound  together  Church  and  School. 

We  feel  the  need  for  greater  coherency  in  organization  and 
for  clearness  of  outline  in  our  system  of  national  education. 
Year  by  year,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools  grows 
greater  as  the  standard  of  efficiency  rises.  It  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  the  most  economical  methods  of  administration, 
and  to  fix  responsibility  upon  a  single  local  authority,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  community  and  answerable  to  a  Government 
department,  itself  armed  with  strong  powers.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  growing  dislike  for  the  old  division  between  the 
elected  local  authority  and  the  boards  of  managers  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  subscribers  to  the  denominational  schools;  hence  has 
sprung  the  strong  demand  for  public  control  over  all  parts  of 
education ;  hence  the  willingness  to  intrust  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  with  a  measure  of  authority  which  men  like  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Edward  Baines  would  have  regarded  with  grave 
suspicion,  if  not  with  dismay;  and  hence  too  the  strength  of 
the  current  of  opinion  which  favors  greater  uniformity  in  our 
school  system  and  which  has  sapped  the  foundations  of  many 
picturesque  survivals  of  the  past. 

There  is  danger  in  all  this,  of  course.  Individual  interest  is 
a  great  force  for  good  in  education,  and  variety  of  schools 
makes  for  variety  of  outlook  in  later  life.  Bureaucracy  is  a 
greedy  plant,  and  popularly  elected  bodies  are  not  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  finer  values  of  educational  effort.  In  the  new 
movement,  much  that  has  served  England  well  will  go  by  the 
board.  Power  will  be  torn  from  hands  which  have  in  the 
main,  tho  not  always,  used  it  with  disinterested  regard  for 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  public  advantage.  But  we  are  in 
the  suck  of  a  strong  current  which  is  carrying  us  forward  into 
a  new  epoch  of  national  life.  The  wise  thing,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  work  heartily  for  the  future  with  the  new  forces  of 
the  time;  to  welcome  the  manifold  benefits  which  will  follow 
from  the  changes  now  swiftly  taking  place;  and  to  rely  upon 
the  need  for  variety  and  personal  independence  in  education 
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being  met  under  the  new  conditions  in  ways  not  less  efficacious 
than  those  which  are  now  doomed  to  disappear. 

2.  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  and  Mr.  Birrcll’s  Bill 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour’s  government  put  its  hand  to  a 
great  administrative  change  in  English  and  Welsh  education. 
The  ministry  had  received  a  new  lease  of  power  on  issues  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  South  African  war.  No  plan  of  sweeping  edu¬ 
cational  reform  had  played  a  prominent,  still  less  a  decisive, 
part  in  the  general  election.  But  the  need  for  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  school  system  had  been  borne  in  upon  the  nation. 
Mr.  Bryce’s  commission  had  reported  in  1895  unanimously  in 
favor  of  intrusting  the  county  and  county  borough  councils 
with  statutory  powers  for  the  development  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Most,  tho  by  no  means  all,  of  those  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  question  had  l>ecome  convinced  that  the 
oversight  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  local  authority;  that 
the  new  system  should  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  country; 
and  that,  the  currents  of  opinion  in  regard  to  local  government 
being  what  they  were,  the  only  practicable  course  was  to  in¬ 
trust  the  new  educational  powers  to  the  county  councils 
(created  in  1888),  to  the  county  borough  councils  (i.  e.,  the 
councils  of  towns  of  50,000  people  and  upwards),  and,  with 
limitations,  to  the  municipal  councils  of  the  non-county 
boroughs.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  grant  which  was  paid  on  equal  terms  to  all  types 
of  public  elementary  schools,  the  managers  of  the  so-called 
“voluntary”  elementary  schools  (mostly  denominational) 
had  for  some  years  been  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  by  means  of  subscriptions  the  growing  cost  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  Thus,  four  streams  of  opinion  con¬ 
verged  upon  the  government.  The  nation  felt  uneasy  at 
our  educational  deficiencies.  The  experts  pressed  for  the 
establishment  of  local  authorities  armed  with  powers  to  im¬ 
prove  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  county 
councils  and  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  large  towns  were, 
in  the  main,  prepared  to  undertake  the  new  responsibilities,  and 
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were  definitely  opposed  to  the  creation  of  new  local  autliorities 
with  power  to  draw  upon  the  rates.  The  leaders  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  raised  cries  of  distress 
at  what  became  known  as  “  the  intolerable  strain  ”  to  which 
educational  development  had  subjected  the  voluntary  schools. 

Not  without  great  hesitation,  and  with  a  lively  recollection 
of  Sir  John  Gorst’s  humiliating  failure  in  1896,  Mr.  Balfour’s 
cabinet  decided  to  act.  By  the  power  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  hampered  by  no  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  carried  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1902.  This  measure  made  the  council  of  every 
county  and  of  every  county  borough  the  local  authority  for 
elementary  and  higher  education  in  its  district.^  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  whole  country  was  brought  under  the 
supervision  of  local  education  authorities.  This  involved  the 
disappearance  of  the  school  boards,  created  by  Mr.  Forster’s 
Act  in  1870,  for  the  organization  of  elementary  schools  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  voluntary  effort’  proved  insufficient  to  meet  edu¬ 
cational  needs,  with  their  ad  hoc  election,  independent  rating 
powers,  cumulative  vote,  and  membership  open  on  equal  terms 
to  men  and  women.  Every  council  was  required  by  the  act 
to  establish  an  education  committee  constituted  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  approved  by  the  central  authority  (f.  e.,  the 
Board  of  Education).  Every  scheme  had  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  by  the  council  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  committee  and,  unless  a  county  council  should  otherwise 
determine,  this  majority  had  to  consist  of  members  who  had 
been  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  to  serve  on  the 
council  itself.  Each  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  committee  was  also  required  to  provide  (i)  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  county  or  county  borough  council 
concerned  (on  the  nomination  or  recommendation,  when  it 
appeared  desirable,  of  other  bodies,  including  associations  of 
voluntary  schools),  of  persons  of  experience  in  education  and 
of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
school  in  the  area;  (2)  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as 

'  London  was  de.alt  with  sep.irately  by  a  later  act,  liut  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  lines  laid  down  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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men  among  the  members  of  the  education  committee;  (women, 
it  should  be  explained,  are  not  eligible  for  election  to  a  county 
or  municipal  council,  tho  they  may  vote  as  ratepayers  in  local 
elections);  and  (3)  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  school  boards  existing  in  the  districts  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  act.  The  county  or  county  borough  coun¬ 
cil,  and  not  its  education  committee,  was  given  complete 
control  over  finance.  The  municipal  councils  of  boroughs 
with  a  population  over  10,000,  and  the  councils  of  what  are 
known  as  urban  districts  with  a  population  of  over  20,000, 
were  given  independent  powers  in  respect  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in  their  respective  districts.  But  powers  affecting  higher 
education  were  reserved  for  the  county  and  county  borough 
councils  as  responsible  for  larger  areas  or  greater  aggregates 
of  population.  These  are  the  local  education  authorities  which 
have  been  in  the  saddle  since  1902.  Tho  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  in  some  cases  the  areas  for  which  the  county 
councils  are  responsible  are  too  large  for  the  best  kind  of 
educational  administration,  and  tho  many  people  favor  a 
return  [not  to  the  old  school  board  system  as  it  existed  before 
1902  but]  to  the  system  of  separate  education  authorities 
elected  ad  hoc  and  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
there  is  at  present  no  strong  opinion  in  favor  of  dispossessing 
the  existing  authorities.  The  latter  have  hardly  had  time  to 
get  their  house  into  order.  It  is  too  soon  to  pass  a  final  judg¬ 
ment  upon  their  fitness  for  the  educational  part  of  their  work. 
Thus,  at  present  the  student  of  our  local  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  finds  such  a  town-studded  district  as  Lancashire  or  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  like  a  slice  of  plum-cake.  The 
raisins  represent  the  county  boroughs,  which  enjoy  complete 
autonomy  in  regard  both  to  higher  and  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  currants  represent  the  non-county  boroughs  and  the 
more  populous  urban  districts,  with  independent  powers  of 
control  over  their  elementary  schools.  The  jagged  outline  of 
what  remains  represents  the  area  under  the  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  county  council.  Convenience,  however, 
leads  the  greater  part  of  the  local  authorities  concerned  to 
avail  themselves  in  varying  degrees  of  opportunity  for 
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cooperation,  which  indeed  is  facilitated,  tho  not  made  obliga¬ 
tory,  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 

In  regard  to  higher  education,  which  includes  secondary 
and  technical  education  and  the  training  of  teachers,  each 
county  and  county  borough  authority  is  required  to  consider 
the  educational  needs  of  its  area  and  then  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  seem  to  it  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  meet  those  needs  and  “  to  promote  the  general 
coordination  of  all  forms  of  education  ”  in  its  district.  It  is 
obliged  “  to  have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient 
schools  or  colleges,”  and  the  amount  wdiich  it  may  spend  out  of 
local  rates  upon  the  development  of  higher  education  is  in  the 
case  of  a  county  borough  unlimited  by  law,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
county  council  restricted  to  the  produce  of  a  rate  of  two¬ 
pence  in  the  pound  of  rateable  value. 

In  regard  to  elementary  education,  each  local  authority  set 
up  by  the  act  is  compelled  to  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all 
necessary  public  elementary  Schools  within  its  area.  It  has 
complete  control  over  the  whole  of  the  secular  instruction  given 
in  those  schools.  But  the  latter  were  left  in  the  two  separate 
categories  which  were  called  respectively  board  schools  (now 
council  schools)  and  voluntary  schools.  For  the  former, 
the  new  education  authorities  are  wholly  responsible.  For 
each  of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  a  body  of  managers  upon 
which  the  representatives  appointed  by  the  local  authority  are 
in  a  minority.  The  managers  of  each  “  voluntary  school  ” 
are  required  to  provide  the  school  buildings  and,  save  for 
“fair  wear  and  tear,”  to  keep  them  in  good  repair.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  these  schools  appoint  and  are  empowered  to  dismiss 
the  teachers,  but  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  is  required 
to  each  appointment.  It  is  laid  down,  however,  that  such  con¬ 
sent  to  an  appointment  shall  only  be  withheld  upon  educational 
grounds,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  shall  also 
be  required  to  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal 
be  on  grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  school.  Thus,  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act,  all  existing 
“  voluntary  schools,”  so  far  as  they  were  necessary  for  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  district,  were  ipso  facto  thrown 
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for  their  support  upon  the  local  rates  for  such  part  of  their 
maintenance  as  was  not  covered  by  the  parliamentary  grant, 
save  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  remained  a  charge  upon  the 
supporters  of  the  schools  in  question. 

It  is  necessary,  at  this  point,  to  give  a  few  statistics  which 
show  the  size  of  each  part  of  this  “  dual  system  ”  of  public 
elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales.  The  last  pub¬ 
lished  figures  (those  for  1903-4)  report  the  average  number 
of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  public  elementary  schools  as 
standing  at  6,000,403.  Of  these,  the  majority  were  in 
“voluntary  schools.”  The  totals  were — in  “council  schools,” 
2,946,511,  in  “  voluntar}'-  schools,”  3,053,892,  The  actual 
attendance  of  the  scholars  on  the  registers  is  excellent  and  there 
is  no  difference  in  this  matter  between  the  council  and  the 
voluntary  schools.  Both  types  of  school  are  under  the  same 
code  of  regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
public  elementary  schools.  Both  are  inspected  by  the  same 
corps  of  inspectors,  representing  the  central  authority. 

The  “  voluntary  schools,”  again,  fall  into  five  categories — 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  Jewish,  and 
“British  or  other”  schools.*  Of  the  total  number  of  3,053,892 
children  in  voluntary  schools  in  1903-4,  2,350,176  were 
in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England;  337,868 
in  Roman  Catholic  schools;  153,523  in  Wesleyan;  11,387 
in  Jewish;  200,938  in  “  British  and  other  schools.” 

The  total  recorded  expenditure  on  elementary  education  in 
England  and  Wales  in  190 1-2  (the  last  year  of  the  old  system 
before  Mr,  Balfour’s  Act)  was  approximately  £16,901,276. 
Of  this,  more  than  half  (£8,949,650)  came  from  exchequer 
and  parliamentary  grants  and  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
available  for  board  schools  and  voluntary  schools  on  equal 
terms.  The  amount  from  school  board  rates,  available  in  the 
main  for  board  schools  only,  was  £6,508,297.  The  amount 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  (almost  wholly  subscribed  for 
voluntary  schools)  was  £876,361.  The  amount  from  endow- 

The  British  schools  are  undenominational.  They  were  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  was  founded  to  carry  on 
I.ancaster's  work. 
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merits,  fees,  etc.  (mainly  for  voluntary  schools),  was  £566,968. 
But  the  total  recorded  expenditure,  £16,901,276,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  that  on  voluntary  school  buildings,  of  the  amount  of 
which,  tho  very  large,  no  official  figures  exist.  It  does  how¬ 
ever  include  school  board  expenditure  on  buildings  in  the  form 
of  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  repayment  of  loans. 

In  1904-5  things  were  in  a  transitional  state.  The  official 
estimate  of  expenditure  on  elementary  education  is  only  pro¬ 
visional.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  total  expenditure 
had  risen  to  about  £19,379,653,  or  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  more  than  in  1901-2.  Parliamentary  grants  had  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  a  million.  Rates  had  increased  by 
£2,200,000.  Voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  actual  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  schools  had,  of  course,  ceased.  Subscriptions  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  voluntary  school  buildings  had  continued, 
tho,  as  before,  there  is  no  official  return  of  their  amount. 

In  1905-6  it  is  believed  by  the  official  authorities  that  the 
total  expenditure  upon  elementary  education  in  England  and 
Wales  will  amount  to  £20,891,135.  Of  this,  £10.682,935  will 
be  from  parliamentary  grants,  and  about  £9,909,255  from 
local  rates. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  has  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  English  education.  The  local  authorities  have 
thrown  themselves  with  energy  into  their  work.  The  educa¬ 
tional  situation  has  been  surveyed.  Men  of  great  business 
capacity  and  administrative  experience  have  grappled  with 
school  problems  which  had  previously  lain  outside  their  sphere. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  public  education  has  for  the  first 
time  taken  its  place  alongside  of  the  other  great  departments 
of  local  administration.  The  sums  spent  upon  education  have 
rapidly  grown.  The  less  efficient  schools  have  been  leveled  up 
to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  both  in  regard  to  staffing 
and  to  buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  disguise  my  belief  that,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  became  law,  the  act  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
too  indiscriminating  in  the  help  which  it  compelled  local  au¬ 
thorities  to  give  to  existing  voluntary  schools.  It  went  too 
far  for  its  purpose.  It  wounded  the  conscience  of  thousands 
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of  citizens.  It  inflamed  denominational  feeling.  It  chal¬ 
lenged  reprisals. 

Why  this  was  so  (and  the  issue  was  foreseen  when  the  bill 
was  still  under  discussion)  needs  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
A  large  section  of  the  community  maintains  that  the  State, 
even  in  its  capacity  as  educator,  should  take  no  cognizance 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  any  of  its  citizens.®  Those  who  hold 
this  conviction  are,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  a  minority  of  the 
English  people,  but  a  minority  which  no  government  can 
afford  to  disregard.  They  have  always  looked  upon  the  edu¬ 
cational  compromise  effected  by  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  in  1870  as 
in  itself  regrettable,  but  to  be  accepted,  at  any  rate,  as  a 
provisional  settlement,  in  the  national  interest.  Therefore, 
they  continued,  tho  at  some  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  pay  taxes, 
a  large  part  of  which  went  to  the  support  of  schools  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  particular  churches  were  taught  and  in  which, 
by  consequence,  the  teachers  had  to  signify  their  acceptance  of 
those  doctrines.  They  were  led  to  accept  this  state  of  things 
because  in  all  districts  where  the  earlier  educational  provision 
of  schools  had  become  insufficient,  the  compromise  allowed  the 
new  local  authorities  (the  school  boards)  to  establish  schools 
in  which,  according  to  Section  14  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870,  “no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination”  might  be 
taught.  Nor  was  it  made  incumbent  upon  the  local  authority 
to  provide  any  religious  teaching  in  its  own  schools,  tho 
as  a  matter  of  fact  all  but  a  few  did  so  provide  systematic 
Christian  teaching  (to  which  no  parent  was  obliged  to  send 

'  The  original  position  of  many  English  nonconformists  was  that,  as  education 
is  necessarily  concerned  with  spiritual  matters,  the  State  should  leave  it  wholly  to 
voluntary  agencies.  This  view  had  to  be  abandoned  when  the  intellectual  desti¬ 
tution  of  the  large  towns  made  it  necessary  for  the  State,  first,  to  aid  education 
and  then  to  compel  attendance  at  school.  It  was  then  held  by  many  that  the  sec¬ 
ular  part  of  education  should  be  sharply  severed  from  the  religious,  and  the  former 
alone  paid  for  or  officially  recognized  by  the  State.  But  the  conception  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  discipline  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  makes  this  view,  in  its  extreme 
logical  form,  untenable.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  contend  that  the  child  will  neces¬ 
sarily  receive  religious  teaching  at  home,  and  that  therefore  the  school  may  safely 
be  relieved  from  this  part  of  its  training.  The  failure  of  many  homes  to  give 
religious  teaching  is  notorious.  In  tlie  poor  law  schools,  and  in  industrial 
schools  religious  teaching  is  paid  for,  without  protest,  out  of  the  rates. 
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his  child)  within  the  limits  of  the  above-quoted  “  Cowper- 
Temple  clause.”  Every  one  realized  that  the  religious  bodies, 
and  especially  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  had  done  a  great  work  for  elementary  education  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  a  time  when  State  action  on  a  large  scale  was  for 
various  reasons  unacceptable  to  the  nation.  Great  numbers  of 
e.xisting  schools  were  thus,  by  reason  of  the  course  which  our 
educational  development  had  taken,  denominational  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  value  of  these  schools  was  recognized;  it  was 
willingly  admitted  that  they  were  acceptable  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  parents  concerned;  the  reluctance  of  the  greater 
number  of  ratepayers  to  pay  more  than  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  poorer  classes  was  a 
patent  fact ;  and  to  have  struggled  against  a  compromise  which 
took  the  existing  voluntary  schools  for  granted,  and  which 
respected  their  vested  right  to  supply  the  educational  needs  of 
the  area  they  served,  would  have  been,  at  the  time,  absurd. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  was  no  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
strong  nonconformist  friends 'of  education,  to  accept  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  denominationally  managed  schools  in  the 
country  districts  as  a  final  settlement  of  our  educational  prob¬ 
lem.  Still  less  was  there  any  acceptance  of  the  principle  that, 
where  an  existing  denominationally  managed  school  was  the 
only  school  available  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  it 
should  continue  to  enjoy  that  monopoly  for  all  time.  Sooner 
or  later  the  whole  question  would  have  to  be  reopened  and, 
when  that  time  came,  the  problem  of  denominational  control 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  new  lines.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
felt  that  the  school  board  system,  with  the  power  of  the  rates  at 
its  back,  would  grow  stronger,  especially  in  the  towns. 

When,  therefore,  Mr,  Balfour  used  his  great  majority  to 
bring  about  a  fresh  educational  settlement,  which  (whatever 
else  it  did)  bade  fair  to  stereotpye  denominational  control  of 
the  religious  teaching  in  all  existing  voluntary  schools,  and  that 
partly  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  large  numbers  of  nonconformists 
felt  it  their  duty  to  resist  the  working  of  the  new  law.  The 
Passive  Resistance  Leagite  was  founded  in  Xovemljer,  1902. 
Its  members  refused  to  pay  that  part  of  the  local  education  rate 
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which  went  towards  the  denominationally  managed  schools. 
The  weakness  of  their  case  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
refused  to  pay  taxes,  part  of  which  had  for  very  many  years 
gone  in  support  of  a  like  object.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
there  been  any  recent  case  of  refusal  to  pay  part  of  the  King’s 
taxes  on  that  ground.  But  the  League  was  vigorous  in  action 
and  earnest  in  its  utterances.  Every  one  respected  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  its  convictions,  tho  comparatively  few  were  prepared 
to  adopt  the  more  extreme  of  its  arguments.  During  the  three 
years  following  the  foundation  of  the  Passive  Resistance 
League,  summonses  for  the  non-payment  of  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  rate  were  issued  in  over  40,000  cases.  It  became  clear 
that  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  had  failed  to  furnish  the  basis  of  an 
enduring  settlement. 

Nor  were  the  provisions  of  that  act  satisfactory  to  several 
other  sections  of  the  community,  apart  from  the  Passive  Re¬ 
sisters.  The  local  educational  authorities  found  themselves 
hampered  in  their  work  by  the  complexity  of  detail  arising  out 
of  “  the  dual  system  ”  of  schools,  and  great  weight  was  rightly 
attached  to  their  complaints,  altho  it  was  realized  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  administration  would  naturally  show  themselves  in 
their  worst  form  during  the  first  years  of  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  arrangements.  Again,  a  strong  body  of 
Anglican  opinion  regarded  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  as  unsatisfactory, 
because  it  had  left  in  the  council  schools  the  operation  of  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause  untouched,  and  had  not  authorized  fa¬ 
cilities  for  denominational  teaching  in  those  schools.  Thirdly, 
the  Labor  Party  pressed  with  increasing  vigor  for  the  removal 
of  the  religious  difficulty  by  the  secularization  of  the  schools. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  religious  difficulty 
has  been  practically  non-existent  inside  the  school-walls.  It 
has  been  conspicuous  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  platform 
but  significantly  absent  from  the  schoolroom.  And,  except 
in  Wales  and  one  or  two  English  districts,  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  have  shown  every  disposition  to  favor  the  smooth 
and  peaceful  working  of  the  act.  But  there  was,  on  all  hands, 
a  kindly  and  tolerant  wish  to  remove  anything  which  wounded 
the  conscience  of  an  earnest  minority.  And,  before  the  gen- 
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eral  election  of  last  winter,  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Act  would  soon  be  amended  in  the  interests  of  national  unity 
and  of  the  smooth  working  of  local  government. 

The  general  election  was  decisive  in  favor  of  such  a  change. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  minis¬ 
try  was  to  frame  a  new  education  bill  for  England  and  Wales. 
And  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  measure  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Commons  just  before  the  Easter  recess 
by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  bill  proposes  to  sweep  away  the  dual  system  of 
elementary  schools.  After  January  i,  1908,  no  elementary 
school  is  to  receive  any  aid  from  rates  or  taxes  unless  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  local  education  authority.  The  local  authorities 
are  retained  in  the  form  set  up  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  of  1902. 
All  voluntary  schools  are  to  be  transferred  within  a  given  time 
to  a  local  authority  (if  the  latter  is  prepared  to  take  them 
over),  unless  their  managers  or  owners  decide  either  to  close 
them  (which  they  may  not  dp  if  the  buildings  and  endowments 
form  an  educational  trust)  or  to  maintain  them  as  “  certified 
efficient  schools  ”  under  Government  inspection  but  without 
aid  from  public  funds.  Elaborate  arrangements  are  proposed 
for  the  transfer  of  the  existing  voluntary  schools,  which  num¬ 
ber  over  14,000.  According  to  the  bill,  as  read  a  second  time, 
the  transferred  voluntary  schools  will  fall  into  two  categories, 
viz.,  those  in  which  ordinary  facilities  for  special  religious  in¬ 
struction  will  be  given  and  those  in  which  extended  facilities 
will  be  granted.  First,  with  regard  to  the  latter  the  bill  makes 
the  following  proposals:  In  urban  areas  with  a  population  of 
over  5000,  a  local  authority  will  be  permitted,  if  it  so  wishes,  to 
allow  denominational  teaching  to  be  given,  by  the  regular 
teachers  on  the  staff,  in  any  transferred  voluntary  school,  pro¬ 
vided  (a)  that  the  authority  is  satisfied  after  holding  a  public 
iiKpiiry  that  the  parents  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  children 
attending  the  school  desire  such  facilities,  and  (b)  that  there 
is  other  public  school  accommodation  unaffected  by  such  a  per¬ 
mission,  for  the  children  attending  the  school  whose  parents 
do  not  desire  special  facilities  of  the  kind  named.  The  de¬ 
nominational  instruction  thus  given  is  not  to  be  at  the  expense 
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of  the  local  authority.  This  permission  for  “  extended  facili¬ 
ties  ”  may  be  withdrawn  after  subsequent  inquiry,  and  again 
accorded,  should  the  local  authority  subsequently  see  fit  to 
change  its  mind  in  view  of  altered  local  circumstances.  This 
is  the  famous  Clause  4.  It  has  provoked  a  storm  of  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  evidently  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholic,  Jewish,  Anglican,  and  other  denominational  schools  in 
urban  districts.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  as  giving 
insufficient  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  schools 
under  Catholic  teachers  in  districts  where  the  local  authority  is 
adverse  to  Catholic  claims.  Many  nonconformists  resent  it 
because,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  its  adoption  would  involve 
the  maintenance  of  denominational  schools  out  of  the  rates. 
Others  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  clause  would  lead 
to  municipal  elections  being  fought  in  many  places  on  religious 
issues.  The  clause  seems  to  me  wholly  creditable  to  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Government  but  logically  at  variance  with 
what  they  have  chosen  to  regard  as  the  central  principle  of 
their  plan,  viz.,  the  complete  subordination  of  all  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  to  the  local  authority.  Denominational  con¬ 
trol  of  a  school  implies  the  right  of  the  denomination  to  choose 
its  own  teachers.  The  Government  has  attempted  to  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  denominational  schools  where  the  par¬ 
ents  express  a  decided  preference  for  them  (a  wise  decision  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  English  life  and  one  that  will  tend 
to  the  smooth  working  of  our  local  government),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  complete 
control  over  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the  teachers  in 
such  schools.  The  second  half  of  this  policy  is  incompatible 
with  the  first.  If  a  local  authority  is  to  work  the  clause,  it  will 
be  bound  to  have  regard  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  teachers 
it  appoints  for  service  in  this  category  of  its  schools.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  Clause  4  still  stands  part  of  the  bill.  But 
it  has  not  yet  passed  committee.  Xot  improbably  the  measure 
will  undergo  reconstruction,  and  Clause  4  be  altered  or 
dropped.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  other  category  of 
transferred  voluntary  schools,  the  local  authority  is  permitted 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  trustees  or  owners  of  the 
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schools  to  allow  denominational  teaching  to  be  given,  on  not 
more  than  two  mornings  in  the  week,  but  not  by  the  regular 
teachers  on  the  staff  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  This 
is  Clause  3  of  the  bill.  It  will  apply  to  multitudes  of  village 
schools,  the  vast  majority  of  them  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England.  The  idea  is  that  the  clergyman  or  minister  should 
come  in  and  give  the  denominational  teaching  twice  a  week. 
The  ordinary  religious  teaching  would,  if  the  local  authority 
arranged  for  it  at  all,  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  and  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers  on  the  staff, 
unless  they  objected  to  doing  so  on  conscientious  grounds. 
This  clause  wrests,  in  effect,  the  control  of  the  village  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  from  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  the  retort 
to  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act.  Many  Church  people  strongly  resent 
this  proposal  as  certain  to  disturb  an  old  social  order  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  which  they  can  justly  claim  to  have 
worked  for  the  public  good  in  hundreds  of  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  has  been  guilty  in  some  places  of  harsh  social 
injustice  to  humble  nonconformists  and  is  too  much  associated 
with  an  old-fashioned  ideal  of  the  true  functions  of  a  public 
elementary  school.  “Old,  unhappy,  far-off  things”  are  in  the 
memories  of  many  who  press  for  the  change.  The  spirit  of  the 
time  is  in  favor  of  it.  The  old  form  of  social  control  is  be¬ 
coming  incompatible  with  the  democratic  freedom  of  modern 
life.  The  teachers  have  risen  to  a  position  in  which  they  re¬ 
sent  a  form  of  subordination  to  the  clergyman  which,  tho 
happy  enough  in  many  cases,  is  at  times  irksome  and  irritating. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  Church  people  will  do  wisely  to 
work  cordially  with  the  new  forces  of  the  time;  to  accept  the 
new  conditions  with  a  good  grace  and  with  confidence  that 
opportunities  for  wise  and  tactful  influence  will  never  be  want¬ 
ing;  and  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  put  the  proposed  system  of 
bi-weekly  denominational  teaching  to  effective  use. 

But  there  is  need  in  England  for  a  number  of  schools — a 
minority  of  the  whole — in  which  the  convictions  of  a  great 
religious  body  can  express  themselves  freely  thruout  the  in¬ 
fluences  and  observances  of  school-life.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  such  schools  may  still  be  recognized  as  supplementary 
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to  the  system  of  public  elementary  education  under  local  con¬ 
trol  and  as  eligible  for  a  share  in  parliamentary  grants  tho 
not  for  assistance  from  local  rates.  For  this,  however,  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  makes  no  provision.  But  the  repeal  of  a 
single  section  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  would 
enable  the  Government  thus  to  meet  the  strongest  part  of  the 
denominational  claim. 

There  are  other  important  features  in  the  Government  Bill, 
of  which  a  shorter  description  must  sufifice.  Great  numbers  of 
the  existing  voluntary  schools  are  held  on  legal  trusts.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  between  1833  and 
1881  the  State  made  building  grants  amounting  to  £1,766,854 
in  aid  of  6785  voluntary  schools.  Of  this  total,  £1,515,205 
went  to  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  Thus, 
the  nation  has  an  equitable  claim  in  respect  to  part,  possibly  a 
twentieth  part,  of  the  fabric  of  many  of  the  voluntary  schools. 
The  Government  Bill  proposes  the  appointment  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  three  persons  with  power  to  determine  the  difficult  legal 
questions  thus  connected  with  voluntary  school  buildings  held 
on  trust.  But  much  opposition  has  been  roused  by  a  section 
which  declares  that  no  court  shall  have  power  to  review  or  in¬ 
terfere  in  any  way  with  the  schemes,  decisions,  or  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  these  commissioners.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Government  may  think  it  well  to  grant  a  right  of  appeal  to 
some  superior  tribunal. 

P’art  II  of  the  bill  proposes  a  complete  revision  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  in  regard  to  all  educational  endowments.  This  part  of 
the  bill  would  greatly  increase  the  administrative' powers  of  the 
Board  of  Education — a  tendency  conspicuous  thruout  the  meas¬ 
ure.  Another  stringent  clause  aims  at  protecting  all  teachers 
from  religious  tests  and  is  defended  on  the  ground  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  teachers  in  schools  under  public  authority 
should  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  civil  service.  This 
again  is  a  sign  of  the  tendency  to  increase  state  control  over 
the  teaching  profession.  The  bill  proposes,  in  another  part, 
to  establish,  under  the  significant  title  of  “  the  Council  for 
Wales,”  a  separate  central  education  authority  for  the  Prin¬ 
cipality.  The  Council  for  Wales  is  to  consist  of  memljers 
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appointed  by  the  Welsh  county  councils,  county  borough  coun¬ 
cils,  and  municipal  borough  or  urban  district  councils  repre¬ 
senting  areas  with  a  population  of  over  25,000.  It  will  have 
power  to  supply  and  aid  the  supply  of  education  of  all  kinds  in 
Wales.  To  it  will  be  transferred,  subject  to  certain  rights  of 
reservation,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (with  regard  to  instruction  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture  and  forestry),  and  of  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Education.  Thus  this  part  of 
the  bill  proposes  to  establish  educational  home  rule  for  Wales. 

The  two-penny  limit  of  the  rate  for  higher  education  in 
county  areas  is  removed  by  the  bill.  Local  education  authori¬ 
ties  are  given  powers  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for 
purposes  of  higher  education,  as  already  for  elementary.  And, 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  rates,  the  Government  proposes 
an  additional  parliamentary  grant  of  £1,000,000  a  year  and  to 
extend  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed  by 
local  authorities  for  educational  purposes,  to  a  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  sixty  years. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

University  of  Manchester, 

England 

Postscript 

The  above  was  written  in  May.  The  Educational  Bill, 
lightened  by  the  omission  of  Part  II,  which  dealt  with  educa¬ 
tional  endowments,  passed  thru  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
last  days  of  July. 

Two  changes  of  great  importance  have  been  made  in  it. 
The  first  is  the  recognition  of  a  category  of  state-aided  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  which  are  to  receive  Government  grants  but 
to  stand  outside  the  local  system  or  to  receive  no  subsidy  from 
rates.  The  hope  expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article 
that  the  Government  would  adopt  this  method  of  dealing  with 
the  one  insoluble  part  of  their  difficulty  has  thus  happily  been 
realized.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  amended 
Clause  4  will  narrowly  limit  the  number  of  schools  which  will 
in  any  case  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  new  category  of 
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state-aided  schools.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one  wishes 
to  see  the  new  category  a  large  one.  But  I  suspect  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  principle  that  in  certain  circumstances  the 
State  may  aid  a  school  which  stands  outside  the  local  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  extended  and  found  beneficial  both  in  elementary 
and  in  secondary  education.  The  House  of  Commons  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  a  further  amendment  which  enables  the  Board 
of  Education  to  give  direct  aid  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
to  schools  for  demonstration  and  practice  connected  with  train¬ 
ing  colleges  under  Government  inspection.  It  was  clearly  felt 
that  the  experimental  work  of  such  schools  must  be  given  the 
guarantee  of  direct  Government  supervision  and  aid  and  not 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  hampered  by  mistaken 
economies  on  the  part  of  a  local  body. 

The  second  amendment  of  great  importance  requires  the 
council  of  any  county,  with  a  population  of  more  than  65,000, 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  delegation  of  some  of  its  powers 
and  duties  with  respect  to  elementary  education  to  representa¬ 
tive  bodies  within  its  area.  A  special  exception,  however,  is 
made  in  the  case  of  London,  which,  tho  a  county,  is  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  clause.  The  amendment  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  a  widespread  feeling  that  in  large  counties  the 
working  of  the  Act  of  1902  has  been  overcentralized  and  has 
fallen  too  much  into  the  hands  of  paid  officials.  It  is  desired, 
therefore,  to  give  larger  opportunity  to  local  interest  to  show 
itself  in  educational  management.  But  as  the  new  clause  ex¬ 
pressly  forbids  the  county  authority  to  delegate  any  power  of 
making  a  by-law  for  school  attendance,  or  of  incurring  ex¬ 
penses  in  respect  of  rent  or  capital  expenditure  on  the  pro¬ 
vision  or  improvement  of  elementary  schools,  or  any  power  or 
duty  in  connection  with  the  engagement,  dismissal,  and  salaries 
of  teachers,  the  responsibilities  which  will  be  actually  handed 
over  to  the  minor  bodies  within  the  county  will  not  be  of  great 
importance.  The  new  clause  will,  however,  enable  a  progres¬ 
sive  district  in  a  sluggish  county  to  supplement  the  normal 
county  expenditure  on  elementary  education  and  thus  to 
secure  for  itself  better  teachers  and  an  improved  course  of 
study.  In  respect  of  the  course  of  study  in  their  schools  the 
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minor  authorities  will  certainly  have  opportunities  of  influence, 
and  where  they  are  strenuous  and  intelligent  their  views  will 
doubtless  carry  weight  with  the  county  committee. 

The  Government  have  decided  to  appoint  as  parliamentary 
representative  of  the  council  of  Wales  a  special  minister  with 
a  special  staff.  There  will  thus  in  future  be  a  Welsh  office  as 
there  are  already  a  Scotch  office  and  an  Irish  office.  The 
new  Welsh  council  will  begin  with  educational  work,  but  is 
clearly  intended  to  be  intrusted  with  other  responsibilities  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  next  stage  will  be  reached  when  the  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Very  important 
changes  may  yet  be  made  in  the  measure  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
ference  between  the  two  houses. 

M.  E.  S. 

July  23,  1906 
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SOME  PRESENT  COLLEGIATE  TENDENCIES  ' 

On  occasions  like  the  present,  prefatory  remarks  are,  as  a 
rule,  best  dispensed  with.  The  more  directly  the  matter  for 
discourse  is  reached,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  It  so 
chances,  however,  that  for  me  personally  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion  is  exceptional.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  my  fiftieth  year 
since  graduation;  and,  as  no  similar  anniversary  has  preceded 
it,  none  like  it  will  follow.  The  classes  of  1856  now  gather 
each  to  its  Alma  Mater,  and  from  the  scant  and  furrowed 
remnants  the  cry  goes  up — Morituri  tc  salutant.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  I  individually  have  another  message  to  deliver, — 
a  species  of  valedictory.  I  claim,  therefore,  the  privilege  of 
a  preliminary  word,  at  once  explanatory  and  justificative. 

Not  what  is  known  as  an  educationalist,  I  propose  today  to 
discuss  grave  educational  problems.  The  views  I  am  about 
to  advance  are  moreover  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  at 
this  time  usually  accepted;  and,  tho  radical  in  their  way,  are  in 
some  respects  reactionary.  So,  knowing  by  experience  how 
thoroly  equipped  those  are  with  whom  I  must  necessarily  be 
brought  in  conflict,  I  want  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  what 
I  say  to  be  clearly  premised. 

The  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  once,  when  reading  a  paper 
on  some  ethical  topic,  observed  at  the  threshold :  “  I  wish  to 
suggest  certain  considerations  which  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
taking  into  account;  and,  as  I  must  speak  briefly,  I  must  not 
attempt  to  supply  all  the  necessary  qualifications.  I  can  only 
attempt  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  point 
of  view,  and  apologize  if  I  appear  to  speak  too  dogmatically, 
simply  because  I  cannot  waste  time  by  expressions  of  diffidence, 

’An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  June  12,  1906. 
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by  reference  to  probable  criticisms,  or  even  by  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  my  own  reasons.”  So,  in  the  present  case,  with  no 
disposition  to  dogmatize  I  even  entertain  grave  doubts  whether 
many  of  the  propositions  I  am  about  to  advance  are  altogether 
tenable;  none  the  less,  I  shall  advance  them  as  clearly  and 
positively  as  I  can  for  what  they  are  worth,  leaving  others  to 
supply  words  of  hesitancy.  I  also  crave  a  moment’s  patience 
while  I  briefly  set  forth  the  reason  why,  a  confessed  layman,  I 
am  here  at  all. 

In  doing  this  I  fear  I  must  make  a  too  frequent  use  of  what  in 
the  dictionaries  is  defined  as  the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person;  for,  as  the  views  about  to  be  advanced 
are  largely  based  on  personal  experience,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  so  doing  could  be  avoided.  At  best,  the  effort  to  avoid  it 
would  necessarily  involve  such  clumsy  as  well  as  frequent  cir¬ 
cumlocutions  that  acceptance  at  the  outset  of  the  charge  of 
egoism  is  manifestly  the  lesser  evil. 

Close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  is,  in  June,  1882, 
I  was  chosen  by  the  alumni  of  Harvard  a  meml>er  of  its  Board 
of  Overseers.  The  term  of  service  on  that  Board  is  six  years, 
and  I  have  since  been  three  times  in  like  manner  honored.  The 
close  of  my  fourth  term  is  near;  and,  with  its  close,  my  official 
connection  with  the  University  ceases.  My  personal  interest 
in  it  will,  of  course,  continue.  Looking  back  on  those  twenty- 
four  years  of  service  as  continuous  as  the  law  allows,  certain 
conclusions  have,  I  find,  gradually  crystallized  in  my  mind ;  and 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  set 
them  forth.  Wholly  the  result  of  personal  experience,  and  of 
observation  from  a  somewhat  external  point  of  view,  they  can 
at  most  be  merely  an  individual’s  contribution  to  an  endless, 
but  always  interesting,  debate.  As  such  they  are  offered. 

Looking  back  then  over  the  two  periods,  the  half  century 
since  graduation,  and  the  four-and-twenty  years  since  I  first 
took  my  seat  as  a  Harvard  Overseer,  I  find  myself,  as  is  not 
unusually  the  case,  by  no  means  in  complete  accord  with  re¬ 
sults  : — nay,  more,  as  already  intimated,  I  find  myself  somewhat 
of  a  reactionist.  In  no  degree  an  admirer  of  things  that  were, 
I  am,  if  possible,  still  less  disposed  to  rest  in  all  respects  con- 
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tent  with  what  is.  My  testimony  is  merely  that  of  an  observer, 
— an  observer  who  is  neither  an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist,  tho, 
perhaps,  inclined  to  be  otherwise-minded. 

I  am  about  to  speak,  be  it  also  remembered,  not  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  but  of  the  College, — the  period  not  of  professional  but 
of  academic  training,  the  four  years  which,  half  a  century 
since,  intervened  between  the  seventeen  and  twenty-one  of  life, 
and  which  now  intervene  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two.  As 
respects  this  period, — the  more  essentially  formative  period  of 
life, — the  two  noticeable  college  changes  which  have  come 
about  within  the  half  century  have  been  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  as  well  as  of  institutions,  and,  so  far 
as  Harvard  is  concerned,  the  adoption  and  consistent  follow¬ 
ing-out  of  the  elective  system  in  studies.  In  the  beneficial 
results  of  both  I  was  once  a  believer;  but  as  time  has  gone  on 
and  I  have  observed  the  younger  generation,  more  and  more 
doubt  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  until  now  I  have  become  satisfied 
that  as  respects  numbers  a  thoro  reorganization  of  the  whole 
college  system  is  necessary,  while,  as  respects  the  elective 
system,  I  am  equally  clear  a  reaction  is  both  impending  and 
desirable. 

First,  as  to  numbers  and  the  college  organization.  The 
Harvard  class  of  which  I  was  a  member  appears  in  the  quin¬ 
quennial  catalog  with  ninety-two  names,  the  largest  number 
recorded  up  to  that  time.  The  college  then  reported  320  stu¬ 
dents  in  all.  Today,  fifty  years  later,  the  graduating  class 
numbers  242,  and  the  academic  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity, — Harvard  College  proper, — last  year  reported  more  than 
2000  students.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  in 
this  respect,  the  experience  of  Harvard  has  been  in  no  way 
peculiar.  Brown,  Amherst,  Williams,  Tufts,  and  Dartmouth 
each  number  from  379  to  900  undergraduates,  all  exceeding 
in  size  the  Harvard  of  1856, — Williams  by  forty  per  cent.; 
Tufts  by  eighteen  per  cent.  The  criticism  I  have  to  offer,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  either  just  or  erroneous,  is  therefore  applicable 
to  all  our  colleges.  Whether  or  no  this  great  increase  both  in 
students  and  in  institutions  is  desirable,  I  do  not  propose  to 
inquire.  Very  possibly  it  is  not.  It  may  well  be  merely  an- 
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other  form  of  waste  of  force,  many  boys  going,  or  being  sent, 
to  college,  who  are  in  no  way  fitted  to  derive  advantage  there¬ 
from.  '  The  attempted  conversion  of  sows’  ears  into  silk- 
purses  is  proverbially  an  unfruitful  industry;  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  also,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  open  to  grave  criti¬ 
cism  as  a  practical  misapplication  of  an  endowment.  Con¬ 
ceivably  even  institutions  of  the  more  advanced  education  may 
have  an  eye  to  bigness  of  competitive  output;  and,  if  such  a 
view,  however  loudly  disavowed,  prevails,  quantity  will  surely 
take  precedence  of  quality.  The  temptation  undeniably  exists. 
Passing  this  by,  however,  and  coming  directly  to  my  point, 
all  subsequent  observation  tells  me  that  the  Harvard  college 
system  of  fifty  years  ago — the  distinctly  American  collegiate 
system — was  already  in  my  time  outgrown,  and  in  essentials 
radically  defective.  Further,  I  find  myself  led  to  believe  that 
the  condition  of  affairs,  in  this  respect  bad  then,  has  since 
grown  steadily  worse.  The  whole  situation  I  am  persuaded 
today  stands  in  crying  need  of  reform ;  and  yet  how  to  reform 
it  is,  I  confess,  a  problem  most  difficult  of  solution.  Let  me 
state  the  case. 

At  Harvard,  as  elsewhere  in  the  American  colleges,  we  still 
adhere  to  the  old  organization, — the  four  classes,  from  Fresh¬ 
man  to  Senior.  But,  fifty  years  ago,  each  of  the  four  classes 
was  a  unit.  Following  the  secondary  school  system,  a  class 
was  divided  into  divisions  which,  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course,  recited,  or  attended  lectures,  together;  and,  sul>- 
sequently,  during  the  two  last  years, — the  Junior  and  Senior 
years, — when  the  choice  of  electives  was  to  a  certain  extent 
permitted,  the  divisions  in  electives  were  limited  to  the  class, 
the  members  of  which  thus  entered  college,  went  thru  it,  and 
graduated  together.  Naturally,  a  class  feeling,  more  or  less 
strong,  resulted.  In  those  days  each  classmate  knew  every 
classmate,  and  could  address  him  by  name.  As  late  as  1870, 
and  the  advent  of  Dr.  Eliot  to  the  presidency,  the  traditional 
organization  was  not  wholly  outgrown,  altho  a  maximum  of 
development  had  for  some  time  been  reached.  The  college 
had  become  unwieldy.  Before  1850  even  the  contact  between 
the  instructor  and  the  individual  student  was  less  than  it  had 
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formerly  been, — far  less  than  it  should  be.  Still,  up  to  about 
1870,  every  instructor  had  a  more  or  less  definite  opinion  of 
every  student  who  recited  to  him;  and  every  student  had  a 
clearly  defined  judgment  as  to  every  instructor.  The  personal 
relation  between  instructor  and  student  was,  however,  even 
then  only  theoretical.  The  influence  of  contact  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  lacking.  For  purpose  of  illustration  let  me  appeal  to 
my  own  experience. 

In  college  days  I  was  about  an  average  student.  Standing 
high  in  only  one  or  two  courses,  I  was  an  omnivorous  reader ; 
and,  as  I  now  clearly  see,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  friendly 
counsel  and  sympathetic  guidance.  Of  it  I  got  absolutely  none. 
Once  only  during  my  entire  college  life  do  I  remember  com¬ 
ing  in  contact,  except  incidentally  and  in  the  most  conven¬ 
tional  way,  with  an  instructor.  The  result  did  not  tend  to  edi¬ 
fication.  It  was  early  in  my  Junior  year.  My  record  up  to 
that  time  was  neither  good  nor  bad.  I  had  to  a  large  extent 
idled  away  my  time,  giving  no  great  attention  to  my  studies, 
and  indulging  freely  in  what  would  now,  I  suppose,  be  termed 
my  elective  aptitudes, — in  other  words,  followed  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  As  the  result  of  a  certain  approach  to  sober 
reflection  I  at  last  determined  to  take  advice,  and,  perhaps,  do 
better, — in  other  words,  becoming  more  or  less  what  was 
known  as  “  a  dig,”  I  thought  to  go  in  for  rank.  With  this 
highly  commendable  end  in  view  I  had  recourse  to  a  prominent 
college  official.  An  elderly  man  and  a  remote  connection  of 
mine,  he  was  famed  for  shrewdness  and  practical  good  sense. 
Knowing  my  family  well,  he  knew  me  a  little.  Very  clearly 
do  I  recall  that  interview, — the  room,  the  face,  the  words  that 
passed.  I  came  for  counsel ;  my  reception  was  kindly.  I  put 
the  case,  and  asked  for  advice.  I  proposed  to  be  more  studious 
than  I  had  been ;  what  suggestion  had  the  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  to  offer?  “Well,  Adams,”  came  forth  the  slow 
response  in  friendly  tone,  “  you  are  just  about  the  middle  of 
the  class,  and  you  stand  quite  high  in  one  department ;  placed 
as  you  are,  I  wouldn’t  bother  much  about  rank  in  a  general 
way.  If  you  retain  your  position  in  that  course,  it  will  put  you 
at  graduation  in  the  first  half  of  the  class;  and  that’s  all  you 
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want !  ”  That  single  word  of  counsel  from  that  quarter 
proved  in  my  case  conclusive.  All  further  thought  of  applica¬ 
tion  was  dismissed;  and,  thereafter,  I  abandoned  myself  im¬ 
plicitly  to  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

The  experience  was,  I  believe,  typical.  So  far  as  influence 
on  the  individual,  as  between  instructor  and  student, — master 
and  disciple  in  theory, — so  far,  I  say,  as  this  great  factor  in 
all  higher  education  was  concerned,  our  college  system  was 
outgrown  and  wrong  then,  I  know ;  my  observation  tells  me  it 
has  in  this  respect  been  going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse  ever 
since.  What  was  the  system  then?  What  is  it  now?  The 
college,  or  academic  period, — the  years  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  in  1850,  as  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two,  in 
1900, — this  period  between  school  and  profession  is  distinctly 
formative;  during  it  the  average  human  nature  is  in  its  most 
plastic  state,  and  peculiarly  subject  to  influence,  good  or  bad. 
Under  our  American  college  system,  what  is  done  for  our 
youth  during  that  period?  Fifty  years  ago  the  boy  was  taken 
from  school  at  seventeen,  and  sent  to  Harvard.  Up  to  that 
time  of  great  change  he  had  lived  at  home,  subject  to  what  is 
known  as  home  influence,  certainly  to  home  supervision,  and  he 
had  attended  school.  The  discipline  was  constant  and  rigid; 
the  instructor  knew  every  boy  in  the  class ;  every  boy  was,  so  to 
speak,  “  sized,”  and  his  place  assigned  to  him  both  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  others  and  in  his  own.  He  was  then  suddenly  pro¬ 
jected  into  a  new  life;  and,  thereafter,  left  absolutely  to  form 
himself.  All  external,  individual  direction  was  removed. 
The  impress  of  the  elder  and  riper  mind  upon  the  younger 
and  less  mature  was  absent.  Not  even  an  effort  was  made 
to  supply  the  want.  The  idea  of  such  a  want  on  one  side,  or 
function  on  the  other,  found  no  place. 

For  purpose  of  contrast,  let  me  cite  a  case.  A  number  of 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  the  younger 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  author  of  Tieo  years  before  the  mast. 
A  noticeable  man  in  almost  every  way,  in  some  respects  Mr. 
Dana  was  gifted  with  genius.  In  the  course  of  his  student 
life  at  Harvard  he  had,  quite  unconsciously,  occasion  to  illus¬ 
trate  by  his  experience  the  deficiency  of  system  just  referred 
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to.  It  was  in  1831,  when  the  classes  at  Harvard,  averaging 
some  sixty  in  number,  had  not  yet  swollen  to  the  point  that  did 
away  with  individuality.  Entering  college  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  as  the  result  of  one  of  those  extremely  ridiculous  re¬ 
bellions  which  distinguished  the  Quincy  presidency,  young 
Dana  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  rusticated  for  a  term. 
Of  an  impressionable  nature,  he  passed  his  months  of  enforced 
absence  from  Cambridge  at  Andover  studying  with  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Woods,  subsequently  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Thereafter  Mr.  Dana  always  accounted  that  silly  college  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  the  rustication  consequent  thereon, — the  being  sent 
away  from  Cambridge  in  disgrace, — as  one  of  the  fortunate 
incidents  of  life,  bringing  him  as  it  did  for  months  at  a  most 
receptive  age  in  close  moral  and  intellectual  contact  with  a 
really  superior  man.  President  Woods  was  then  but  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  licentiate  of  the  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  Long  afterwards,  Dana  wrote 
of  his  preceptor  that  he  was  an  “  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic 
student,  with  a  heart  full  of  noble  and  kind  sentiments,  with 
a  manner  which  won  the  confidence  and  love  of  all,  with 
remarkable  purity  of  spirit,  free  from  prejudice,  opinionative- 
ness,  and  exclusiveness.”  Here  was  a  truly  suggestive  experi¬ 
ence,  conspicuously  absent  from  Harvard  possibilities  whether 
of  that  period  or  of  this. 

.Conditions  in  this  respect  have,  as  I  have  said,  not  improved 
with  time, — they  have,  on  the  contrary,  grown  distinctly 
worse.  The  gulf  which  divides  the  usual  instructor  from  the 
average  student  is  far  more  impassable  now  than  it  was  in 
1850, — far  less  impress  of  individual  mind  on  mind  is  possible. 
I  bear  witness  it  was  little  enough  then ;  but,  now,  what  room 
is  there  for  it  at  all?  The  class  is  broken  up,  and  the  course 
substituted  for  it.  The  lecture  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
recitation.  Except  in  certain  limited  courses  and  with  in¬ 
dividual  students,  the  periodical  examination  paper  is  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  personal  contact.  The  average  student  is 
merely  one  unit  in  an  impersonal  mass.  Of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  I  propose  to  speak  presently;  in  this  connection  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  say  that,  as  now  in  use,  it  plays  into  the  general 
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scheme,  rounding  out  its  imperfections.  It  supplements  its 
deficiencies.  What  is  the  result? 

Take  the  average  boy  of  today, — my  son  or  yours, — con¬ 
sider  the  college  course  open  to  him.  He  is  now  apt  to  go 
to  Cambridge  or  New  Haven  not  from  home  influences,  but 
from  the  preparatory  school.  So  far,  my  observation  leads 
me  to  believe  the  change  of  system  has  been  beneficial.  The 
streets  of  our  modern  cities  are  not  edifying  as  the  place  for 
resort  of  boys  during  the  play  hours,  ^ind  home  supervision 
has  not  tended  to  become  more  rigid  or  even  wiser  as  the  years 
have  passed.  The  equalizing  influence  of  the  preparatory 
school  is  good;  and  it  is  good  just  to  the  degree  in  which 
supervision  is  constant,  and  discipline  wise  in  strictness.  The 
contact  between  master  and  pupil  is  homelike  and  personal ;  the 
immature  and  the  more  mature  rub  against  each  other.  The 
attrition  is  unavoidable;  its  effect  unconscious. 

And  the  boy  suddenly  goes  to  college !  What  greater 
change  can  be  imagined?  From  an  existence  subject  to  un¬ 
ceasing  supervision  he  passes  to  one  of  extreme  freedom ;  from 
daily  contact  with  the  more  mature  he  becomes  a  lecture-room 
unit;  from  a  system  of  studies  carefully  prescribed,  he  is  in¬ 
vited  to  take  his  choice  from  a  bewildering  assortment  of 
electives;  in  place  of  an  intelligent  guidance  he  is  thrown 
roughly  back  on  his  own  untutored  judgment.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  I  hold  to  be  radically  wrong.  An  outgrowth  of  some¬ 
thing  suitable  enough  for  an  earlier  and  a  simpler  period,  it  is 
in  no  way  adapted  to  modern  conditions.  Released  from  the 
preparatory  school  the  boy  is  turned  out,  and  left,  so  to  speak, 
to  browse  around  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  and  this  too  at  a  period 
when  his  judgment  is  most  immature,  when  he  least  under¬ 
stands  himself  or  knows  the  world,  when  all  the  hard  lessons 
of  life  are  yet  to  be  learned. 

Nor,  according  to  my  observation,  does  the  small  institu¬ 
tion, — the  backwoods  academy  and  the  fresh-water  college, — 
offer  a  desirable  alternative.  Distinctly  it  does  not  solve  the 
problerri;  quite  the  reverse,  it  complicates  it.  If  the  young 
man  is  to  live  in  the  city,  is  it  quite  wise  to  bring  him  up  in 
the  country’s  sweet  seclusion  ?  Moreover,  the  small  college  of 
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today  is  larger  than  the  Harvard  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
same  outgrown  system  is  there  in  vogue.  The  possibilities  of 
instruction  are  not  so  great ;  the  educational  contact.of  man  on 
man  among  equals  is  less;  and  the  great  traditions  and  associa¬ 
tions,  so  immensely  valuable  and  appreciated  in  later  life,  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  absent.  I  may  criticise  the  Harvard 
college  of  fifty  years  ago;  I  may  point  out  its  present  short¬ 
comings  ;  but,  none  the  less,  a  very  solid  satisfaction  exists  for 
me  in  the  consciousness  that  I  am  a  Harvard  man.  There  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  tower-stamp.  I  dare  say  in  Great  Britain 
there  are  very  excellent  educational  institutions  at  Manchester 
or  at  Paisley;  none  the  less  I  should  much  prefer  being  an 
Oxonian  or  a  Cantab.  So  with  us. 

I  have  set  forth  what  was,  and  suggested  what  is.  In  place 
of  either,  the  ideal  college  organization  is  not  difficult  to  out¬ 
line;  but,  besides  a  decided  lack  of  faith  in  ideals,  I  recognize 
fully  the  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attaining  their  ful¬ 
fillment.  In  the  case  of  Harvard,  none  the  less,  I  would,  were 
it  in  my  power,  discontinue  absolutely,  and  wholly  break  up,  the 
traditional  academic  system.  Harvard  College,  save  in  name 
and  continuity,  should  cease  to  exist.  In  place  of  it  I  would 
have  a  number  of  colleges,  all  independent,  at  the  head  of  each 
of  which  should  be  a  Master, — if  you  like,  a  President.  Those 
colleges  should  be  so  limited  in  size  that  individuality  would 
be  not  only  possible  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  The 
Master  should  know  every  student.  Instructors  and  students 
should  constitute  a  large  household  under  several  roofs  and 
with  common  grounds, — independence  and  individuality  under 
suitable  restrictions  should  be  the  underlying  motive.  The 
University  with  its  elaborate  machinery  of  instruction  would 
then  come  into  play  to  supplement  college  instruction.  The 
University  professors  would  teach;  and  the  students  of  each 
college,  under  the  supervision  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Master 
of  the  college,  would  select  their  courses.  The  system  of 
general  University  electives  would  be  combined  with  pre¬ 
scribed  home  courses  in  each  individual  college.  The  Master 
would  give  tone  and  character  to  his  college,  and  to  each 
individual  student  in  it.  The  final  degree,  bearing  the  name 
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and  seal  of  Harvard,  would  be  conferred  as  the  result  of  exam¬ 
inations  in  common,  all  the  colleges  competing. 

Such  is  my  ideal  of  a  system  to  replace  the  present  and 
traditional  system,  and  make  good  its  glaring  deficiencies.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  realization,  however,  loom  large. 
Harvard  is  a  growth, — a  growth  of  close  upon  three  centuries. 
Its  halls,  its  grounds,  its  location,  its  endowments,  its  organ¬ 
ization,  and,  more  and  most  of  all,  its  traditions,  are  obstacles 
well-nigh  insurmountable.  The  additional  cost  also  of  such  a 
system  as  that  outlined,  tho  it  would  vary  according  to  col¬ 
leges,  would,  at  lowest,  t>e  comparatively  large.  Each  college 
would,  it  is  true,  establish  its  own  tuition  fee,  as  secondary 
schools  now  do,  and  thereby  a  great  present  defect  would  be 
removed ;  for  Harvard  now  has  one  fee  for  all, — rich  or  poor, — 
a  most  inequitable  equality.  Under  an  independent  college  sys¬ 
tem,  at  once  elastic  and  individual,  but  culminating  in  a  com¬ 
mon  uniform  result,  anything  and  everything  might  be  antici¬ 
pated — the  endowed  and  free  college,  the  college  with  scholar¬ 
ships,  the  college  of  moderate  cost,  or  finally,  the  college  of 
millionaires.  All,  however,  would  be  subject  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  acting  as  the  Grand  Inquest 
of  the  University,  and  all  would  be  judged  by  the  common 
test,  the  conferring  of  the  University  degree. 

I  have  referred  to  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
ideal  college, — the  prescribed  courses  and  the  electives.  .All 
would  be  under  the  immediate  advice  and  impulse  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  necessarily  of  more  mature  judgment,  acting  on  personal 
knowledge  of  the  individual  student, — his  aptitudes,  his  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  his  environment ;  and  this  naturally  brings  me  to 
the  remaining  and  much  the  more  important  part  of  my  theme. 
I  refer  to  the  elective  system,  so-called,  in  its  present  stage  of 
development  and  application,  so  far  at  least  as  Harvard  is 
concerned.  And  here  I  may  as  well  at  once  blurt  out  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Briefly,  speaking  from  personal  experience 
of  wha’t  I  know,  and  from  observation  both  long  and  patient, 
I  have  come  to  regard  the  elective  system  in  its  present  form 
of  development  as  an  educational  fad,  and  a  very  mischievous 
one.  As  such,  I  do  not  believe  in  it;  nor  have  I  any  faith  in 
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its  outcome  until,  as  an  educational  process,  it  has  been  re¬ 
considered  and  placed  on  a  new  basis,  radically  different  from 
that  now  in  use.  I  am  quite  well  aware  such  a  conclusion 
as  that  just  expressed  is  at  present  hardly  conceivable  among 
educators,  at  least  those  in  my  immediate  environment.  It  is 
in  their  eyes  much  as  if  doubt  were  expressed  of  the  Copernican 
system,  or  the  multiplication  table  were  challenged;  all  the  same, 
I  doubt,  and  I  challenge.  I  am  here  also  to  set  forth  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  faith,  or  lack  of  faith,  that  is  in  me. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  define  my  position;  for, 
tho  misrepresentation  is  of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  unless  intentionally.  I  have  said  that  I  am  a 
disbeliever  in  the  elective  system,  so-called,  as  at  present 
developed  and  applied;  and  I  may  add  I  am  no  more  a  be¬ 
liever  in  it  as  developed  and  applied  fifty  years  ago.  In  the 
fundamental  idea  of  an  elective  system,  that  of  individuality 
and  the  cultivation  of  aptitudes,  I  have  firm  faith;  but  that 
idea  finds  poor  expression  thru  the  system  now  in  use,  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  my  judgment  crude,  ill-considered,  thoroly  un¬ 
scientific,  and  extremely  mischievous.  And  now,  speaking 
again  from  experience  and  observation,  in  what  I  have  to  say 
I  must  make  even  more  frequent  use  than  heretofore  of  the 
personal  pronoun. 

My  understanding  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  elective 
system,  both  in  its  earlier  form  of  fifty  years  back  and  its 
more  fully  developed  phase  at  present,  is  that,  recognizing  in¬ 
dividuality,  it  gives  scope  and  play  to  aptitude.  The  field  of 
human  knowledge  has  also  been  of  recent  years  vastly  ex¬ 
tended,  and  its  products  so  diversified  and  again  differentiated, 
that  a  smaller  and  yet  smaller  portion  only  can  be  covered  even 
by  the  most  ambitious  intellect,  and,  hence,  selection  is  neces¬ 
sary,  So,  fifty  years  ago  and  in  yet  greater  degree  now,  the 
youth  of  eighteen  was  let  loose  in  this  vast  and  diversified 
pasture  ground,  and  told  to  make  his  selection,  consulting  his 
aptitudes.  The  system  thus  presupposes  that  the  aVerage 
youth  of  eighteen,  fresh  from  school,  has  defined  aptitudes, 
and  not  only  understands  himself,  but  can  be  depended  on  to 
select  judiciously.  I  may  have  thought  so  once;  but  I  was 
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very  young.  I  am  older  now,  and  I  make  bold,  as  the  result 
both  of  experience,  and  somewhat  bitter  experience,  and  of 
observation,  and  somewhat  extended  observation,  to  challenge 
both  premises  and  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wholly  deny  that  the  average  youth  of 
eighteen  has  any  well-defined  or  clearly  developed  aptitudes; 
or,  having  them,  that  he  is  at  that  age  well  qualified,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  sufficient  degree  qualified,  to  judge  of  them,  or  of  the 
training  most  calculated  to  their  more  perfect  development.  I 
distinctly  and  most  definitely  know,  and  now  sadly  recognize 
the  fact,  that  it  was  not  so  in  my  case;  it  was  not  so  in  the 
case  of  any  of  my  brothers  or  of  my  sons ;  it  has  not  Ix'en  so  in 
the  case  of  any  single  person  who  has  chanced  to  come  within 
my  range  of  close  observation.  That  I,  and  that  every  one  of 
those  I  have  thus  referred  to,  had  a  certain  degree  of  individu¬ 
ality,  and  could  do  some  things  far  more  readily  than  I,  or 
they,  could  do  other  things,  goes  without  saying:  but  that  the 
average  youth  of  eighteen  has  distinctly  defined  aptitudes,  or 
any  clear  apprehension  of  how  his  faculties  as  a  whole  should 
be  brought  into  play  and  traitied  to  the  proper  development  of 
those  aptitudes,  I  know  positively  to  have  been  the  reverse  of 
correct  in  my  own  case,  and  I  have,  moreover,  never  known 
a  case  in  which  it  was  correct.  That  the  elective  idea  was  an 
improvement,  and  a  great  advance  on  the  educational  Pro- 
crustes-bed  system  which  preceded  it,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny.  On  the  contrary.  I  fully  and  undeservedly  concede  it. 
But  in  itself,  as  yet  developed,  and  as  a  final  result,  I  find  my¬ 
self  compelled  to  repeat  I  regard  it  as  crude,  ill-considered, 
thoroly  unscientific,  and  extremely  mischievous.  It  recognizes 
only  liberty ;  and  lilxrty,  tho  much,  is  not  all.  Like  most  other 
things  liberty  is  liable  to  abuse  as  well  as  misapplication ;  and 
anything,  sunlight  even,  taken  in  excess  is  poison.  But  on  this 
head  T  believe  Madame  Roland  made  I'ing  ago  a  pregnant  and 
familiar  observation  at  a,  for  her.  highly  emotional  moment. 

Recurring  to  the  general  problem : — the  old  Procrustean 
system  of  college  education  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
certain  things  went  to  make  up  what  was.  and  for  that  matter 
still  is,  conventionally  known  as  a  man  of  liberal  education. 
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All  men,  moreover,  were  assumed  to  be  alike.  What  experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  was  good  for  most  was  good  for  all  and  for 
each.  The  educated  man,  so-called,  must  know  certain  things, 
or  at  least  have  a  smattering  knowledge  thereof.  They  were 
always  the  same  things.  The  only  conception  of  a  mental 
training  was  confined  to  a  thoro  grounding  in  what  were 
known  as  the  “  Humanities.”  This  system  was  traditional ; 
and  accepted  as  final  in  University  circles  until  a  time  almost 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  It  was  first  broken 
into  at  Harvard  during  the  presidency  of  Josiah  Quincy,  and 
his  remark  when  a  chair  of  physics  was  then  suggested  has  be¬ 
come  a  Harvard  classic.  “  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,”  the  old 
President  exclaimed.  Whether  thru  accent  and  intonation  in 
this  case  the  word  “  dogs  ”  was  intended  to  designate  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  or  whether  in  a  general  way  Mr.  Quincy  merely 
relieved  himself  of  an  apt  Shaksperean  quotation,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Nevertheless,  the  system  was,  and  by  tradition  had 
always  been,  one  of  strictly  prescribed  studies,  uniform  in 
character  and  application.  Once  released,  and  in  motion,  the 
pendulum  swung  far  back.  In  fact,  it  swung  to  the  other 
extreme.  The  cry  was  Liberty,  Aptitude,  Individualism. 

Originally,  and  distinctly  so  in  my  time,  the  conception  of 
a  university,  or  liberal  education  was  that  the  baccalaureate 
had  at  least  a  rudimentary  insight  into  a  great  many  branches 
of  useful  knowledge, — for  exa’mple,  the  classic  tongues,  his¬ 
tory,  physics,  metaphysics,  philosophy,  mathematics, — includ¬ 
ing  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry, — logic,  astronomy, 
political  economy,  the  use  of  the  spheres,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  These 
studies  were  not  much  regarded  from  the  mental  gymnastic, 
or  training,  point  of  view;  but,  like  silver  dollars  in  the  pocket, 
they  were  good  things  to  have  in  the  head  and  memory.  A 
little  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  algebra  might  come  in  handily 
some  day;  almost  as  much  so  as  an  apt  classical  quotation. 
More  recently  this  mid-century  practice  has  given  way  to  the 
specialist  theory  now  in  vogue. 

I  find  myself  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  as  I  was  with 
the  old.  Neither  scpiares  at  all  with  my  experience  or  my 
observation.  M’hat  have  I  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  that 
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which  exists,  and  which  I  thus  unsparingly  condemn  ?  Some¬ 
thing,  I  unquestionably  have;  like  Touchstone’s  Audrey,  per¬ 
haps,  “  a  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own :  a  poor  humor  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  no  man  else  will.” 
But,  before  propounding  a  system  it  is  necessary  to  agree  on 
first  principles.  To  begin  with,  it  is  essential  to  define  a  col¬ 
lege  education, — that  is,  an  education  which  prepares  for  life’s 
specialty  or  calling.  It  is,  I  contend,  purely  a  training  of  the 
mental  powers, — the  suppling  and  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  muscles  and  sinews, — the  proportioning  of  the  faculties. 
So  far,  I  imagine,  there  will  be  a  general  concurrence ;  no  para¬ 
dox  has  yet  been  enunciated.  But  both  my  observation  of  others 
and  my  self-experience  next  tell  me  that  all  the  faculties,  as 
seen  in  every  human  mind  I  have  had  occasion  to  study,  group 
themselves  under  three  distinct  heads,  first,  and  highest,  the 
imaginative;  second,  the  reasoning;  and,  third,  the  observing. 
There  is  no  attribute  of  mind,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  will 
not  find  its  proper  place  in  one  or  another  of  these  groups,  and 
be  subject  to  its  laws.  The  imaginative  includes,  of  course, 
the  literary  and  the  artistic ;  the  reasoning,  logic,  mathematics, 
and  cause  and  effect;  the  observing,  all  outward  manifestations 
of  matter  and  inward  of  mind,  the  subjective  as  well  as  the 
objective.  Every  man’s  aptitudes  lie  in  one  or  other,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  all  three  of  these  directions;  if  in  all  three,  he  is  apt  to 
be  afflicted  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  fatal  facility. 
If  exclusively  in  one,  he  has  a  manifest  call, — he  is  then  known 
as  a  poet,  astronomer,  naturalist, — Shakespere,  of  imagination 
all  compact ;  Newton,  who,  as  Lord  Erskine  tells  us,  “  carried 
the  line  and  rule  to  the  uttermost  barriers  of  creation,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  principle  by  which  all  created  matter  exists  and  is 
held  together  ” ;  Darwin,  who,  thru  observation,  re-wrote 
Genesis. 

The  educated  man — what  we  colloquially  call  the  all-round 
educated  man — is  next  to  be  defined.  An  educated  man  is,  I 
take  it,  one  in  whom  the  imaginative  faculties,  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  the  observing  faculties  have  all  been  properly  and 
adequately  developed, — developed  to  such  a  degree  that  each 
becomes  a  usable  tool  for  accomplishing  the  work  in  hand  to  do. 
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The  imaginative  man  should  be  trained  to  reason  and  observe, 
to  a  degree.  The  reasoning  man,  devoid  of  imagination  and 
unable  to  observe,  becomes,  whether  in  religion,  in  politics,  or 
in  philosophy,  notoriously  a  pitfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
observing  man  finds  himself  at  fault  unless  he  can  imagine  and 
reason.  No  man,  moreover,  is  fit  to  be  called  educated  unless 
in  him  each  group  of  faculties  has  been  supplied  and  trained. 
Newton,  for  instance,  observed  an  apple  drop;  he  fell  back  on 
his  imagination;  his  mathematics  did  the  rest. 

Judged  by  this  test,  who  of  us  can  claim  to  be  an  educated 
man, — a  well-developed  mental  athlete?  Let  each  recall  his 
own  experience.  ]Mine  can  be  very  briefly  told.  I  went  to 
Harvard  at  eighteen,  entering  the  Sophomore  class ; — what  did 
I  then  know  of  my  own  aptitudes  and  limitations?  What 
even  glimmering  perception  had  I  of  that  mental  training  of 
which  I  stood  in  most  crying  need?  Now,  too  late,  I  realize 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  either  of  knowledge  or  of  percep¬ 
tion.  I  know  that  in  my  case,  as  in  the  case  of  every  man  I 
ever  met,  the  education  I  most  sorely  needed  was  of  those 
faculties  in  which  I  was  most  deficient.  For  example: — I 
suppose,  as  a  result  of  this  occasion,  as  often  before,  I  shall 
presently  find  myself  accused,  possibly  convicted,  of  much  of 
what  the  critics  are  pleased  to  call  “  loose  thinking  ”  in  this 
address.  As  a  general  rule  I  have  noticed  the  term  is  a  con¬ 
venient  one,  used  to  describe  any  thinking  or  result  of  thought 
in  which  the  person  criticising  fails  to  sympathize ;  but,  assum¬ 
ing  in  the  present  case  its  truth,  what  does  it  imply?  Simply 
that,  as  respects  the  reasoning  faculties,  my  early  education 
was  neglected,  a  natural  deficiency  was  not  made  good,  to 
some  extent  at  least.  And  this  was  indeed  the  case.  But  the 
deficiency  is  in  my  case  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  college 
elective  system.  I  had  no  aptitude  for  mathematics, — for 
close  reasoning  in  any  form.  I  got  rid  of  them  under  the 
Harvard  elective  system  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
Like  the  others,  I  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance, — my 
inclination  to  avoid  labor  in  thought.  We  all  did  it  then; 
they  all  do  it  now.  It  is  the  natural,  as  well  as  logical,  out¬ 
come  of  the  college  elective  system  as  at  present  in  vogue.  I 
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liave  ever  since  been  laboring  to  make  good  that  lack  of  early 
training. 

In  my  case,  what  took  its  place  in  college?  I  browsed  about, 
sampling  this,  that,  and  the  other.  1  gave  up  the  classics;  I 
got  rid  of  mathematics;  and  I  have  since  learned  that,  educa¬ 
tionally,  the  thing  of  all  things  I  needed  for  my  subsequent 
good,  was  a  severe  and  continued  training  in  mathematics  and 
in  Greek.  I  now  devoutly  wish  I  had  never  been  allowed  a 
choice.  Whether  I  liked  it  or  no,  I  should  have  been  trained 
to  reason  closely;  I  should  have  been  thoroly  grounded  in 
literature. 

As  to  the  observing  faculties,  in  my  college  days  their  ex¬ 
istence  was  unrecognized.  In  the  Life  of  Charles  Darwin, 
written  by  his  son,  there  are  some  curious  passages,  throwing 
a  vivid  gleam  of  light  on  the  educationalist  and  university 
point  of  view  as  it  then  existed  here  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 
The  son  writes :  “  It  is  curious  that  my  father  often  spoke  of 
his  Cambridge  life  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  time  wasted,  for¬ 
getting  that,  altho  the  set  studies  of  the  place  were  barren 
enough  for  him,  he  yet  gained  in  the  highest  degree  the  best 
advantages  of  a  University  life, — the  contact  with  men  and  an 
opportunity  for  his  mind  to  grow  vigorously.”  The  reason 
the  father  thus  looked  upon  his  University  life  as  “  so  much 
time  wasted  ”  is  explained  earlier,  when  he  says,  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  speaking  of  his  boyhood, — “  nothing  could  have 
been  worse  for  the  development  of  my  mind  than  Dr.  Butler’s 
school  (at  Shrewsbury),  as  it  was  strictly  classical,  nothing 
else  being  taught,  except  a  little  ancient  geography  and  his¬ 
tory.  The  school  as  a  means  of  education  to  me  was  simply  a 
blank.  Looking  back  as  well  as  I  can  at  my  character  during 
my  school  life,  the  only  qualities  which  at  this  period  promised 
well  for  the  future,  were,  that  I  had  strong  and  diversified 
tastes,  much  zeal  for  whatever  interested  me,  and  a  keen 
pleasure  in  understanding  any  complex  subject  or  thing.” 
Towards  the  close  of  his  school  life,  Darwin  got  hold  of  some 
books  on  chemistry,  and  being  naturally  of  an  observing  turn 
of  mind,  he  says  they  interested  him  greatly.  He  adds : — 
”  This  W'as  the  best  part  of  my  education  at  school,  for  it 
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showed  me  practically  the  meaning  of  experimental  science. 
The  fact  that  we  worked  at  chemistry  somehow  got  known  at 
school,  and  as  it  was  an  unprecedented  fact,  I  was  nicknamed 
‘  Gas.’  I  was  also  once  publicly  rebuked  by  the  headmaster. 
Dr.  Butler,  for  thus  wasting  my  time  on  such  useless  subjects ; 
and  he  called  me  very  unjustly  a  ‘  poco  curante  Trans¬ 
ferred  from  Dr,  Butler’s  school  to  Edinburgh  University,  and 
then  to  Cambridge,  he  says : 

“  During  the  three  years  which  I  spent  at  Cambridge  my 
time  was  wasted,  as  far  as  the  academical  studies  were  con¬ 
cerned,  as  completely  as  at  Edinburgh  and  at  school.  I  at¬ 
tempted  mathematics.  The  work  was  repugnant  to  me,  chiefly 
from  my  not  being  able  to  see  any  meaning  in  the  early  steps 
in  algebra.  This  impatience  was  very  foolish,  and  in  after 
years  I  have  deeply  regretted  that  I  did  not  proceed  far  enough 
at  least  to  understand  something  of  the  great  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mathematics,  for  men  thus  endowed  seem  to  have 
an  extra  sense.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  have 
succeeded  beyond  a  very  low  grade.  W'ith  respect  to  Classics 
I  did  nothing  except  attend  a  few  compulsory  college  lectures, 
and  the  attendance  was  almost  nominal.  Altho,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  there  were  some  redeeming  features  in  my  life  at 
Cambridge,  my  time  was  sadly  wasted  there,  and  worse  than 
wasted.” 

Thus  totally  disqualified  for  the  wise  selection  of  his  own 
college  electives  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  minds  Eng¬ 
land  in  all  its  long  history  has  ever  produced.  Naturally, 
Darwin  was  above  all  an  observer.  For  this  branch  of  train¬ 
ing  the  University,  as  then  developed,  furnished  no  opportuni¬ 
ties.  No  provision  was  made  for  it;  nor  was  the  want  con¬ 
sidered  worth  supplying.  It  did  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  University  work  as  then  understood.  What  his  mind 
needed,  however,  was  a  thoro  discipline  in  mathematics  and  in 
the  classics.  His  imaginative  powers  were  defective.  So  de¬ 
fective  that,  looking  back  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  wrote 
“  later  in  life  I  wholly  lost,  to  my  great  regret,  all  pleasure 
from  poetry  of  any  kind,  including  Shakespere.”  Incomparable 
as  an  observer,  what  Darwin’s  mind  needed,  as  he  himself  later 
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noted,  was  literary  development  and  mathematical  training. 
But  my  immediate  point  is  that,  if  Charles  Danvin  was,  in  his 
University  days,  quite  unqualified  to  settle  for  himself  the  in¬ 
struction  he  most  needed  to  develop  his  faculties,  what  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  free  elective  system  when  applied  to  the 
average  youth  ?  Clearly,  it  is  not  calculated  for  the  production 
of  the  well  and  symmetrically  proportioned  mind,  with  every 
faculty  suppled  and  made  available.  Its  logical  tendency 
would  be  towards  a  slipshod  and  slovenly  mode  of  thought  in 
the  average  man,  with  exceptional  instances  either  partially 
developed  or  developed  abnormally. 

Recurring  once  more  to  myself,  to  my  own  experience,  I 
have  already  told  the  advice  received  during  my  college  course ; 
let  me  now  add  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  course  pursued, 
acting  on  my  own  unaided  volition,  was  as  wrong  and  mis¬ 
chievous,  so  far  as  my  future  was  concerned,  as  it  well  could 
have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
those  days  advice  on  this  subject  was  not  within  the  student’s 
reach  or  the  college  purview.  Indeed,  I  can  now  easily  pic¬ 
ture  to  myself  the  outcome  of  a  student’s  interview  with  a 
typical  professor  of  that  period  had  he  been  consulted  as  to  a 
course  best  calculated  to  train  the  observing  faculties.  At  first 
there  would  have  been  a  bewilderment;  his  mind  must  have 
been  allowed  time  to  work  over  the  possible  connection  of  the 
habit  of  observing  with  any  recognized  conception  of  college 
training.  Then  the  light  would  have  dawned  in  his  eyes, 
suffusing  his  face  with  intelligence,  as  he  oracularly  remarked : 
“Oh,  yes! — Development  of  observing  faculties;  I  see!  I 
should  by  all  means  recommend  a  thoro  grounding  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars.  Nothing  like  it  to  make  lx)ys  construe 
correctly; — and  what  is  that  but  correct  observation?”  But, 
on  this  subject,  a  very  popular  writer,  Mr.  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
has  something  to  say  in  the  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining 
volume  known  as  The  adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  The 
amateur  detective  there  critically  remarks  to  his  friend — “  You 
see,  but  you  do  not  observe.  For  example  you  have  frequently 
seen  the  steps  which  lead  up  from  the  hall  to  this  room.” 

“  Frequently,”  , 
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“  How  often?  " 

“  Well,  some  hundreds  of  times.” 

“  Then  how  many  are  there?  ” 

“  How  many?  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Quite  so !  You  have  not  observed.  And  yet  you  have 
seen.  That  is  just  my  point.  Now,  I  know  that  there  are 
just  seventeen  steps,  because  I  have  both  seen  and  observed.” 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  familiar  case  of  Newton  and  the 
apple;  the  great  mathematician  observed,  where  the  college 
l)rofessor  would  only  have  seen  a  far  from  unusual  occurrence. 
'I'here  is  a  like  illustration  of  the  difference  in  an  anecdote  I 
have  heard,  probably  false,  of  Jenner  in  connection  with  his 
discovery  of  vaccination.  It  is  said  he  w^as  looking  for  a 
nurse  to  care  for  a  well-develojjed  case  of  smallpox.  A  milk¬ 
maid  offered  her  services.  The  physician  put  the  usual  ques¬ 
tion:  “Have  you  had  the  smallpox?”  “No,”  answered  the 
woman,  “  but  I  have  had  the  cowpox.”  The  practical  fact 
that  having  had  the  cowpox  rendered  one  immune  to  the  small- 
])Ox  was  well  known  to  every  milkmaid,  but  not  until  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  intelligent  physician  was,  so  to  speak,  clubbed  over 
the  head  with  this  reply  did  it  dawn  on  any  one  that  by  giving 
a  person  the  cowpox  you  might  preserve  him  or  her  from  the 
smallpox. 

It  is  simply  amazing  to  note  the  extent  to  which,  liberally 
educated  thru  generations,  having  eyes  we  see,  and  yet  fail  to 
observe.  Problems  of  greatest  moment,  when  once  solved  ob¬ 
vious  of  solution,  thus  remain  unsolved  even  by  those  most 
thoroly  grounded  in  the  humanities.  Could  a  more  striking 
instance  be  imagined  than  that  of  the  mosquito?  Immemo- 
rially  we  have  gone  on  staggering  under  the  burden  of  malaria 
and  the  terror  of  yellow  fever ;  and,  all  the  time,  we  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  regarding  the  mosquito  as  an  annoying  and  irritating 
but  quite  harmless  insect  of  the  order  Diptera,  against  the  bite 
of  which  hardl}’  any  precaution  was  taken.  Recently  the  trained 
observer  has  turned  his  attention  upon  the  buzzing  torment  the 
inobservant  naturalist  had  carefully  classified,  and  we  slowly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  serpent  kingdom,  combined  with  that 
of  beasts  of  prey,  are,  so  far  as  the  human  race  is  concerned, 
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comparatively  speaking  innocuous.  The  mosquito  is  more  to 
be  feared  by  man  than  the  whole  reptile  creation. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  trained  observer  is  of  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  in  every  branch  of  research.  That  the  habit  of  careful 
observation  can  be  educated  is  obvious;  that  it  should  be  im¬ 
parted  early  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny;  that  even  now  it  is 
recognized,  except  incidentally,  in  any  college  curriculum  no¬ 
body  pretends.  Yet  it  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  every  course 
in  natural  science,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  every  course  in 
social  and  applied  science  also.  At  Harvard  they  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  lived  and  moved  contentedly  with  implicit  faith  in  the 
truth  and  finality  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony ;  at  last  men  came 
along  who,  in  spite  of  their  college  training,  observed  as  well 
as  saw,  and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  the  faith  of 
centuries  melted  away.  Confronted  by  really  observing  eyes, 
it  proved  an  insubstantial  pageant.  It  was  merely  Sherlock 
Holmes’s  query  in  another  form.  Generation  after  generation 
those  learned  professors  had  .walked  the  familiar  streets  and 
contemplated  the  everlasting  hills, — all  God’s  handiwork ;  and, 
until  Agassiz  enlightened  them  the  significance  of  yonder 
boulder  in  the  field,  or  those  scratches  on  the  stones  by  the  way- 
side,  or  those  layers  of  clay  and  gravel  in  the  cutting,  quite 
escaped  their  purblind  gaze.  The  College  taught  the  humani¬ 
ties  and  philosophy ;  the  intelligent  use  of  the  eyes  was  beneath 
its  dignity  and  none  of  its  affair. 

But  the  whole  issue  centers  just  there.  What  is  its  affair? 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  thru  twenty-five  years 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member,  the  authorities  are  as  wide  apart  on  that  subject 
now  as  ever  they  were.  There  is  no  agreement;  no  united 
effort  to  a  given  end.  Some  still  contend — I  have  heard  them 
in  debate — that  the  true  end  and  aim  of  the  college  should  be  to 
send  young  men  out  into  the  world  with  their  heads  packed 
like  valises  with  a  choice  assortment  of  odds-and-ends, — some 
of  the  humanities,  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  of  course, 
a  fair  supply  of  mathematics,  samples  of  natural  science,  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  world’s  stock  of  history  and  so-called 
philosophies,  with  a  superficial  familiarity  with  the  master- 
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pieces  of  literature.  The  young  man  whose  head  is  thus 
loaded  is,  according  to  their  view,  well  equipped.  By  him  the 
college  has  done  its  whole  duty.  Next  comes  the  prophet  of 
the  athletic  dispensation.  Do  the  authorities  give  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  the  intercollegiate  contests?  Class  standing  is  all 
very  well ;  but  who  is  captain  of  the  crew,  or  the  football  team, 
or  the  baseball  nine?  The  great  fear  is  lest  the  University 
“  gets  left  ”  on  the  river,  the  diamond,  or  the  gridiron.  Next 
comes  the  utilitarian.  His  idea  is  that  the  college  takes  too 
much  of  the  student’s  time  for  studies  of  no  practical  use  in 
the  life  that  now  is.  The  college  training  should  be  of  a  busi¬ 
ness,  or  common-sense,  character, — the  humanities  should  be 
relegated  to  the  background,  and  good,  plain,  bread-winning 
ends  held  steadily  in  view, — all  else  is  what  they  contemptu¬ 
ously  designate  “  mere  culture.”  A  grade  higher  up  is  the 
advocate  of  specialism.  Impressed  with  the  immensity  and 
diversity  of  knowledge,  he  sets  it  down  as  the  function  of  the 
college  to  prepare  men  to  do  that  work  for  which  they  feel  an 
aptitude,  and  to  do  nothing  else.  To  that  they  should  be 
trained  from  the  kindergarten;  and  the  college  should  stand 
aside,  and  content  itself  by  aiding  them  in  every  way  as  they 
work  out  their  internally  inspired  destinies. 

From  all  these  views  of  proper  college  end  and  aim  I 
dissent.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  college  is  simply  an  in¬ 
tellectual  training-school, — a  mental  gymnasium ;  no  more  and 
no  less.  As  it  is  the  function  of  the  gymnasium  to  turn  out 
the  athlete  with  no  muscle  developed  at  the  expense  of  any 
other, — everything,  back,  shoulders,  arms,  legs,  and  lungs  and 
heart  in  perfect  proportion ;  so  should  it  be  the  function  of  the 
college  to  turn  out  the  student  thoroly  trained  in  the  use  of  all 
his  faculties,  and  suppled  in  all  brain  action.  The  end  in  view 
is  not  acquired  knowledge,  but  the  control  of  every  faculty  for 
the  quick  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  let  me  close  by  picturing  the 
ideal  college  of  the  future  as,  nearing  the  end,  I  see  it.  It  is 
something  very  different  from  what  I  know  by  experience 
was ;  or  from  what  my  observation  tells  me  is.  It  is  what,  as 
I  see  it  now,  I  required,  but  did  not  get ;  it  is  what  my  observa- 
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tion  leads  me  confidently  to  believe  those  of  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  with  whom  I  chance  to  be  in  contact  ought  to  have. 

Fifty-four  years  ago,  when  the  class  of  1856  entered  Har¬ 
vard,  the  college, — and,  be  it  remembered  always  it  is  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  undergraduate  department  alone,  we  are  consider¬ 
ing, — the  college,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  1852,  reported 
320  students, — four  classes,  averaging  exactly  80  members 
each.  It  was  what  would  now  be  considered  a  small  college, — 
today  Williams,  Tufts,  Amherst,  Brunswick,  and  Dartmouth 
average  600  undergraduates  each,  1 50  members  to  every  class. 
One  and  all  they  are  larger  than  Harvard  then  was.  Harvard, 
accordingly,  in  1850  was  of  just  the  proper  size  to  allow  in 
theory  of  close  personal  touch  between  instructor  and  student. 
Every  one,  professor  or  student, — teacher  or  taught, — con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  was  supposedly  individual.  What 
in  my  own  case  that  touch  amounted  to  I  have  already  set 
forth.  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  mature  from  the 
immature  could  hardly  have  .existed.  But  assuming  that  80 
is  the  proper  limit  of  a  college, — -that  number  of  students  a 
competent  master  can  familiarize  himself  with  personally  and 
individually  influence,  mind  acting  on  mind, — in  that  case  Har¬ 
vard  then  would  have  numbered  four  separate  colleges, — we 
will  say  Holworthy,  Stoughton,  Hollis,  and  Holden,  each  with 
its  own  directing  head  and  mind, — President,  Dean,  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Master,  however  he  might  have  been  designated.  Now, 
there  would  be  some  twenty  or  more  such  colleges.  Presum¬ 
ably  each  college  would  have  its  specialty, — that  line  of  in¬ 
struction  and  electives  to  which  its  master  most  inclined, — 
classics,  mathematics,  history,  physics,  philosophy,  and  so  on. 
Selecting  his  college  as  he  inclined  in  his  studies  or  for  tradi¬ 
tional  reasons,  the  incoming  student  would  on  its  books  inscribe 
his  name.  Passing  his  admittance  examination  at  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school  at  Andover,  or  Exeter,  or  Concord,  or  Groton, 
selecting  perhaps  the  college  more  especially  devoted  to  the 
classics,  at  the  proper  time  he  would  present  himself  to,  we  will 
say,  the  Master  of  Holworthy.  Like  a  young  horse  going 
from  the  training  field  to  the  racing  stables,  a  record  or  pedi¬ 
gree  and  performances  would  have  preceded  him,  and  be  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Master.  Then,  face  to  face,  the  two  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  “  size  ”  each  other.  The  result  would  be  a  program 
of  study  reaching  forward  thru  the  entire  college  course, — 
studies  prescribed  and  elective,  only  to  be  changed  with  the  con¬ 
sent  and  upon  the  advice  of  the  Master.  Had  such  a  system 
been  in  use  during  the  mid-decenniums  of  the  last  century,  I 
now  know  well  enough  what  my  college  course  ought  to  have 
been, — what  it  might  have  been  had  I  been  blessed  with  guid¬ 
ance,  wise  or  kindly;  something,  I  everlastingly  regret  to  say, 
wholly  different  from  what  it  was.  Grouping  the  faculties, 
and  giving  due  emphasis  to  aptitudes  and  inclination,  to  the 
account  of  the  imaginative  qualities  would  have  been  assigned 
Greek,  German,  and  English,  all  to  be  followed  up  sys¬ 
tematically,  consecutively,  and  persistently  from  the  day  of 
entrance  to  that  of  graduation.  To  this  I  would  readily  have 
assented.  Not  so  when  it  ne.xt  came  to  providing  for  the 
suppling  and  devel<3ping  of  my  reasoning  faculties.  For  that, 
a  continuous  course  in  mathematics  was  necessary;  and,  even 
now,  I  can  hear  myself  vigorously  protesting,  earnestly  plead¬ 
ing  against  it.  I  hated  mathematics.  I  had  no  aptitude  for 
figures  or  demonstrations;  I  never  could  attain  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  algebraic  or  geometric  proficiency.  Then 
would  have  come  in  the  counsel  of  the  maturer  mind.  “  Young 
man,”  the  Master  would  have  said,  “  you  have  now  given  a 
conclusive  reason  for  the  selection  of  that  study  as  an  elective 
in  your  particular  case.  Your  mind  calls  for  just  that  dis¬ 
cipline.  Loose,  easy  thinking  is  your  besetting  weakness. 
Mentally,  you  are  active-minded;  also  slovenly.  Above  all 
else  you  must  accustom  yourself  to  following  out  a  train  of 
thought  at  once  exact  and  sustained  to  a  given  result.”  And, 
so  saying,  he  would  have  simply  uttered  truth.  I  know  it  now. 
Accordingly,  mathematics,  diversified  possildy  by  logic,  would 
in  my  case  have  been  prescribed  for  the  entire  college  course, — 
from  its  A  to  its  Z.  Xe.xt,  provision  would  have  been  made 
for  the  observing  faculty;  and,  again,  having  eyes  I  saw,  and 
ever  since  have  seen,  at  best  but  imperfectly.  I  stood  in  great 
need  of  a  severe  training  in  observation. — courses  in  chemistry, 
geology,  botany,  and  forestry  should  have  been  provided.  I 
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should  have  been  compelled  to  take  note.  And  thus  my  col¬ 
lege  course  would  have  been  mapped  out  for  ’me  on  scientific 
considerations  from  my  own  commencement  to  my  college 
commencement.  Would  that  it  might  so  have  been ! 

But  possibly,  or  more  probably  as  matters  of  certainty,  it  will 
be  said  that,  for  an  educated  man,  such  a  course  as  that  out¬ 
lined  would  be  strangely  defective.  Wliere,  for  instance,  are 
history  and  political  economy?  Where  physics,  metaphysics, 
and  moral  philosophy?  The  idea  of  calling  a  man  educated 
who  knows  nothing  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  Even  so ! 
But,  trained  to  reason  and  observe,  with  each  faculty  developeil 
as  a  tool  to  the  hand  of  the  artisan,  no  longer  an  apprentice, 
for  what  branches  of  research  would  I  not  have  been  equipped  ? 
To  him  who  can  imagine,  reason,  observe,  and  express  him¬ 
self,  all  knowledge  becomes  an  open  book. 

For  him  who  graduated  half  a  century  ago,  the  game  is 
now  either  won  to  a  degree  or  irretrievably  lost.  But,  review¬ 
ing  his  record,  he  is  apt  to  §ee  with  great  distinctness  the 
nature  df  the  game,  and  wherein  his  play  was  defective, 
wherein  correct.  For  myself,  thus  retrospecting,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that,  as  a  training-place  for  the  game  in  which 
I  was  to  take  a  hand,  the  college  of  the  period, — and  Harvard 
stood  first  among  them, — viewed  as  a  mental  gymnasium,  was 
ill-adapted  to  existing  conditions,  unsympathetic,  and,  as  re¬ 
spects  organization,  already  distinctly  outgrown.  In  the 
matter  of  intellectual  training,  it  was  a  period  of  transition. — 
the  system  of  prescribed  studies  was  yielding  to  a  theory  of 
electives.  So  far  as  it  had  then  been  developed  and  applied, 
the  new  system  proved  in  my  experience  a  delusion,  a  pitfall, 
and  a  snare.  My  observation,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  leads 
me  to  apprehend  that  conditions  in  these  respects  have  not  since 
changed  for  the  better.  The  old  organization  yet  lumbers 
along;  the  implicit  belief  in  the  pursuit  of  aptitudes  on  lines 
of  least  resistance  is  in  fullest  vogue.  Could  I,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  my  way  I  would  now  break  our  traditional  academic 
system  into  fragments,  as  something  which  had  long  since  done 
its  work,  and  is  now  quite  outgrown ;  and  I  would  somehow 
get  back  to  the  close  contact  of  mind  upon  mind.  I  would 
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to  a  large  extent  do  away  with  this  arms’-length  lecture-room 
education  for  the  college  period.  I  would  develop  an  elective 
system  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  the  study  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  ;  properly  regulated,  it  should  be  intelligently  applied. 
I  would  prescribe  one  of  the  classic  tongues,  Greek  or  Latin, 
as  a  compulsory  study  to  the  day  of  graduation,  the  one  royal 
road  to  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  finest  in  letters  and  in  art. 
I  would  force  every  student  to  reason  closely  all  thru  his  col¬ 
lege  days;  while  no  man  not  trained  to  observe,  and  equal  to 
tests  in  observation,  should  receive  a  degree.  Beyond  this  I 
would  let  the  student  elect.  He  might  follow  his  aptitudes. 

Having  thus  spoken,  I  submit  what  is  said  as  a  species  of 
Apologia  pro  vita  mca.  !My  generation  was  never  properly 
trained;  like  our  contemporaneous  Topsy,  “we  just  growed.” 

Charles  Francis  Adams 


Boston,  Mass. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATOR 

The  educated  public  needs  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  than  it 
now  has  of  scientific  research,  of  its  objects  and  results,  and  of 
the  character  and  capacity  of  the  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  it.  The  educated  classes  have  a  tolerably  accurate  concep¬ 
tion  of  research  in  such  subjects  as  history  including  antiqui¬ 
ties,  economics,  philology,  law,  and  government;  for  research 
in  these  subjects  relates  chiefly  to  the  past,  remote  or  near. 
The  public  has  also  been  long  interested  in  the  inventor’s  re¬ 
sourceful  and  persevering  habit  of  mind — the  inventor  who  is 
trying  to  make  some  new  application  of  acquired  knowledge, 
or  to  discover  a  new  fact  or  principle  which  can  be  put  to  com¬ 
mercial  use.  But  scientific  research  is  somewhat  different 
from  these  other  kinds  of  research.  It  has  deep  roots  in  the 
past ;  but  its  object  is  never  to  demonstrate  merely  what  has  been 
done  or  said.  Invariably  its  object  is  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge,  and  to  win  new  power  over  nature.  It  is  not 
chiefly  concerned -to  enlarge  records  of  the  past  or  to  make 
them  more  accurate,  but  rather  to  use  all  the  powers  the  past 
has  conferred  on  the  human  spirit  to  win  new  power.  The 
past  gives  the  scientific  investigator  his  lever  and  the  present 
his  fulcrum;  but  his  work  is  to  take  effect  on  the  future,  and 
is  to  give  him  or  his  successors  a  stronger  lever  and  a  better 
placed  fulcrum.  As  a  rule  scientific  research  is  carried  on  with 
no  public  observation  and  as  silently  as  nature  elaborates  and 
throws  out  the  mantling  verdure  of  spring;  but  on  an  excep¬ 
tional  occasion  like  this,  and  in  a  country  which  has  already 
reaped  great  benefits  from  the  endowment  of  institutions  of 
education  and  charity  by  public-spirited  persons,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  beneficent  work  of  the  scientific  investigator  shoukl 

’  An  address  delivered  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Laboratories  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York,  May  ii,  1906. 
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be  accurately  described  and  commended  to  the  favor  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  mental  habits  and  powers  the 
scientific  investigator  needs  to  have  acquired  and  to  keep  in 
exercise,  or  in  other  words  what  sort  of  a  mind  the  medical 
investigator  ought  to  have.  In  the  first  place,  he  needs  the 
faculty  and  the  habit  of  determining  and  grasping  facts,  and 
then  verifying  and  digesting  them.  He  must  next  be  capable 
of  conceiving  hypotheses  which  will  connect  his  facts,  or  ex¬ 
planations  that  will  group  them  or  arrange  them  in  a  series. 
These  hypotheses  or  explanations  will  come  to  him  as  results 
of  reflection  or  of  imaginative  scheming;  in  the  common 
phrase,  ideas  will  occur  to  him.  A  preconceived  idea  may  be 
a  great  power  in  experimental  researches;  but  the  inquirer 
must  have  the  habit  of  pursuing  to  verification  or  disproof  all 
such  ideas.  He  must  test  them  by  new  experiments  contrived 
for  that  purpose.  He  must  exhaust  all  the  adverse  hypotheses 
which  come  to  his  mind.  He  must  always  keep  in  the  road 
that  leads  to  truth,  altho  he  does  not  know  just  where  the 
truth  lies.  If,  thru  the  play  of  his  imagination,  he  gets  off 
the  road,  his  rigorous  experimentation  must  bring  him 
back  to  the  safe  path  of  the  inductive  method.  He  must  pos¬ 
sess  patience  and  reserve,  but  also  enthusiasm  and  a  capacity 
for  eager  speculation.  Science  has  often  profited  by  a  sug¬ 
gestive  theory  which  was  far  from  being  true.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  scientific  progress  is  full  of  the.se  profitable  theories, 
which  have  been  abandoned  one  after  the  other;  and  in  all 
probability  the  series  of  such  theories  will  prove  to  be  infinite. 
Sometimes  theories  long  forgotten  are  taken  up  again  after 
the  defeat  of  the  later  theories  which  caused  the  forgetting  of 
the  earlier.  However  it  may  be  in  theology,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  science  there  is  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  final  truth.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  investigators  in  any  science  need  an  unusual  per¬ 
spicacity  or  clear-sightedness  in  regard  to  its  theories;  they 
need,  each  in  his  own  field,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  work  al¬ 
ready  done,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  bearings  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries.  This  perspicacity  is  in  some  measure  a 
natural  gift ;  but  it  is  also  a  faculty  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
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training.  It  sees  clearly  the  approximate  truth  already  dis¬ 
covered,  and  goes  forward  to  obtain  a  closer  approximation. 

The  characteristic  features  of  scientific  research  are  similar 
in  all  fields,  altho  each  kind  has  its  peculiar  difficulties.  The 
field  of  the  individual  inquirer  need  not  necessarily  he  wide; 
altho  the  progress  of  many  sciences  is  often  contributory 
to  the  progress  of  one,  and  that  investigator  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  who  is  capable  of  seeing  clearly  the  bearings  of  new 
discoveries  in  kindred  sciences  on  the  particular  inquiry  he  has 
in  hand.  It  is  all-important,  however,  in  all  fields,  that  the  in¬ 
vestigator  should  be  capable  of  seizing  on  the  essential  parts 
of  the  inquiry — that  is,  on  its  causative  elements,  rather  than 
on  those  parts  which  relate  to  identification,  classification,  and 
nomenclature.  The  pioneers  of  science,  like  the  pioneers  in 
exploration  and  colonization,  must  find  their  way  thru 
pathless  regions.  It  is  only  later  generations  that  build  smooth 
roads  and  railways  for  the  transportation  of  inattentive  multi¬ 
tudes  where  the  pioneer  trod 'alone  and  watchful.  The  inves¬ 
tigator  must  be  watchful  over  minor  details  and  for  apparently 
insignificant  differences  and  similitudes.  He  must  know  how 
to  find  his  clews  in  trifling  circumstances  and  illusive  changes 
of  condition.  In  these  days  of  germs  and  spores,  when  micro¬ 
organisms  have  been  proved  to  be  infinitely  important  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  the  investigator,  and  especially  the  biolo¬ 
gist,  will  probably  have  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  great  and 
the  small,  or  the  gross  and  the  minute.  The  infinitely  little 
may  often  seem  to  him  of  highest  importance,  his  scale  of 
values  having  no  connection  with  spacial  magnitude  or  gravity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  investigator  must  be  keen  to  discern 
relationships  among  facts — first  among  facts  easily  classed  as 
kindred,  but  then  among  facts  which  to  the  common  mind  are 
unconnected  or  disconnected.  The  intellectual  tastes  of  the 
true  investigator  will  usually  include  a  liking  for  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  mysteries  and  a  liking  for  new  and  adventurous  prob¬ 
lems.  These  tastes  are  manifested  by  men  whose  walks  of  life 
and  objects  of  interest  are  very  different;  but  they  are  not  com- 
mo'.i  tastes,  any  more  than  the  faculties  needed  in  such  in¬ 
quiries  are  common.  The  scientific  investigator  wins  pleasure 
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or  satisfaction  where  most  men  and  women  would  find  only 
vexation  and  futile  effort.  He  finds  fascinating  what  most 
men  and  women  would  find  repellent. 

After  a  new  discovery  has  been  made,  another  and  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  task  awaits  the  successful  investigator.  He  desires  and 
needs  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  discovery  by  the  learned 
world,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  commercial  world.  This  is  a 
process  different  from  the  process  of  discovery,  and  yet  kin¬ 
dred.  It  involves  inventing  demonstrations;  and  these  demon¬ 
strations  require  a  somewhat  different  sort  of  imagining  and 
contriving  from  that  which  led  to  the  discovery.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  in  private;  the  demonstrations  must  be 
public.  The  discovery  needed  solitary  reflection;  to  procure 
the  acceptance  of  the  discovery  needs  a  power  of  public  ex¬ 
position,  accompanied  by  debate  and  even  controversy.  The 
discovery  required  indomitable  patience  and  energy  in  pursu¬ 
ing  and  verifying  in  rapid  succession  the  conceptions  or  fancies 
of  genius;  the  demonstration  requires  skill  in  discussion,  cour¬ 
age  in  accepting  public  tests,  and  in  taking  responsibility  for 
risking  the  property  or  lives  of  others. 

The  history  of  scientific  research  amply  illustrates  the  stimu¬ 
lating  value  of  controversy,  and  the  contribution  which  free 
discussion  makes  to  real  progress.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  promotes  progress  towards  truth  in  science  just  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  it  does  the  gradual  attainment  of  truth  and  justice 
in  government,  industries,  and  social  structure.  Time  fre¬ 
quently  shows  that  both  sides  were  measurably  right  in  honest 
scientific  controversies,  altho  one  side  win  a  temporary  or 
even  an  ultimate  victory. 

The  conditions  under  which  research  is  necessarily  per¬ 
formed  deprive  the  investigators  of  the  stimulus  which  num¬ 
bers  of  students  give  to  popular  teachers.  The  laboratories  of 
research  contain  but  few  students,  and  they  are  for  the  most 
part  silent  and  absorbed.  Nevertheless,  the  younger  investi¬ 
gators  have  two  great  satisfactions  in  their  work ;  they  follow 
leaders  with  hearty  enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  and  the  generous 
ones  among  them  also  maintain  a  stimulating  comradeship 
with  contemporaries  in  the  same  fields.  Their  number  is  v'ery 
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small  in  all  the  contemporaneous  fields  of  inquiry  put  to¬ 
gether;  but  it  is  on  this  small  number  that  the  real  progress  of 
any  nation  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  therefore  in  civilization 
and  happiness,  ultimately  depends.  Their  Herculean  labors 
are  self-imposed,  and  they  must  set  their  own  standards  of  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  for  society  cannot  supply  men  capable  of  supervising, 
regulating,  or  stimulating  them.  The  ordinary  grades  of 
public  instruction  can  be  supervised  and  disciplined;  but  the 
scientific  investigator  must  be  a  law  unto  himself.  The  utmost 
that  governments  or  universities  can  do  for  him  is  to  provide 
suitable  facilities  and  conditions  for  his  work,  and  then  watch 
for  results. 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  scientific  research  such  as 
chemical,  physical,  physiographical,  astronomical,  and  biologi¬ 
cal,  medical  research  occupies  a  peculiar  place.  While  it  avails 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  all  the  exact  weighings  and  measurings 
of  the  other  natural  sciences,  it  is  forced  to  deal  with  innumer¬ 
able  materials  and  conditions  which  are  complicated  and  made 
obscure  by  vital  forces.  It  has  to  deal  with  objects  which  are 
alive  and  with  processes  of  organic  growth  or  change.  Its 
evidence  cannot  always  be  exact;  its  experiments  must  often 
be  complicated  and  obscured  by  vital  reactions ;  and  its  results 
of  highest  value  are  often  incapable  of  complete  demonstration 
in  the  mathematical,  physical,  or  chemical  sense,  because  dense 
shades  of  ignorance  darken  the  environs  of  the  practical  result. 
Thus,  preventive  measures  against  a  familiar  and  definite  dis¬ 
ease  may  succeed,  while  the  promoting  cause  of  the  disease 
remains  unknown,  and  the  method  of  its  transmission  from 
one  victim  to  another  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  succeeded  when  the  cause  or  promoting  condition  of 
smallpox  was  unknown.  The  microbe  of  rabies  is  unknown; 
and  yet  protective  inoculation  against  rabies  has  been  invented 
and  successfully  applied.  The  mere  mention  of  some  of  the 
contributory  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
such  as  the  principles  of  fermentation,  artificial  culture  solu¬ 
tions,  gelatine  plate  cultures,  selective  cultivation,  the  variety 
of  sterilization  conditions  for  different  organic  substances, 
staining  technique,  immunity  thru  the  use  of  a  to.xic  organ- 
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ism  that  can  be  cultivated,  increasing  or  diminishing  at 
pleasure  the  virulence  of  a  toxic  organism,  and  testing  toxins 
and  vaccines  on  living  animals,  will  readily  satisfy  even  a 
skeptical  mind  that  medical  research  has  great  difficulties  of  its 
own  to  encounter  in  addition  to  the  usual  difficulty  of  scientific 
inquiry  in  general.  Biological  research  is,  therefore,  more 
arduous  than  physical,  chemical,  or  other  inorganic  research; 
because  vital  processes  are  difficult  to  observe  accurately,  and 
all  the  conditions  of  experimentation  are  harder  to  control. 
The  medical  investigator  must  often  fish  in  troubled  waters; 
and  sometimes  he  cannot  find  again  the  promising  fishing 
ground  he  has  once  visited,  because  unexpected  fog  prevents 
him  from  seeing  the  intersecting  bearings  of  his  desired 
ground. 

Again,  medical  research  habitually  strives  to  arrive  at  some¬ 
thing  beyond  abstract  truth.  It  seeks  to  promote  public  and 
private  safety  and  happiness,  and  the  material  welfare  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Its  devotees  have  in  mind  the  discovery  of  means  of 
remedying  misery  or  warding  off  calamity;  and  they  also 
know  that  whatever  contributes  to  health  and  longevity  in  any 
community  or  nation  contributes  to  its  industrial  prosperity; 
so  that  they  are  justified  in  hoping  for  results  from  their  work 
which  will  promote  human  welfare.  In  short,  medical  re¬ 
search  is  research  in  science  which  is  both  pure  and  applied. 
Some  genuine  scientists  affect  to  despise  applied  science;  and 
certainly  it  is  not  discreditable  to  men  of  science  that  they  are 
apt  to  value  discoveries  which  have  no  popular  quality  or  com¬ 
mercial  utility  more  highly  than  those  which  immediately  at¬ 
tract  the  favor  of  the  multitude  by  their  industrial  effects,  or 
by  their  striking  novelty  combined  with  intelligibility;  but  all 
scientists  recognize  the  fact  that  medical  research  is  directly 
related  to  the  largest  material  interests  of  the  community,  such 
as  manufacturing,  transportation,  sanitation,  and  the  methods 
of  providing  light,  heat,  and  shelter,  and  of  defending  the  com¬ 
munity  against  frauds  in  foods,  drinks,  and  drugs.  Many  of 
these  problems  are  economic  as  well  as  medical,  and  require  in 
those  who  study  them  sound  judgment  in  money  matters  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  natural  law,  and  skill  in  scientific 
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methods  of  inquiry.  Medical  research,  therefore,  requires  in 
its  devotees  a  combination  of  theoretical  power  with  practical 
power — a  capacity  for  both  abstract  science  and  applied 
science.  This  combination  is  rare,  but  by  no  means  unattaina¬ 
ble.  Indeed,  abstruse  speculation  is  almost  always  attractive 
to  masters  of  the  experimental  method.  The  investigator  ab¬ 
solutely  needs  a  powerful  imagination;  but  this  imagination 
must  be  checked  by  the  most  rigorous  experimentation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  medical  research  involves  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  of  many  of  the  low'er  animals  used  for  purposes 
of  study,  the  work  of  medical  research  is  in  reality  the  most 
humane  work  now  done  in  the  world ;  for  its  secondary  objects 
are  to  prevent  disease  in  men  and  animals,  to  defeat  the  foes  of 
life,  to  prevent  the  industrial  losses  due  to  sickness  and  un¬ 
timely  death  among  men  and  domestic  animals,  and  to  les.sen 
the  anxieties,  terrors,  and  actual  calamities  which  impair  or 
crush  out  human  happiness.  The  primary  object  in  medical 
resejirch,  as  indeed  in  all  research,  is  the  ascertaining  of  truth; 
but  these  secondary  objects  are  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator,  and  thru  them  come  his  greatest  satisfactions. 
These  satisfactions  ought  to  be  shared  by  men  who,  like  the 
founder  of  this  Institute,  promote  medical  research  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  sound  judgment  and  gocid  will  and  by  their 
money. 

The  achievements  of  medical  research  since  Jenner  have 
been  man-elous.  Seeing  what  has  been  done  within  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  diminish  the  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  of  man¬ 
kind  from  smallpox,  diphtheria,  rabies,  tuberculosis,  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  puerperal  fever,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  to  give 
surgery  safe  access  to  every  part  of  the  body,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  believe  that  equal  triumphs,  and  even  greater,  await  it  in 
the  future.  May  we  not  hope  that  America  will  contribute  her 
full  share  to  the  progress  of  scientific  research,  finding  no 
obstacle,  but  rather  means  of  furtherance,  in  her  democratic 
institutions?  May  not  we  democrats  find  encouragement  in 
the  humble  origin  of  Franklin,  Faraday,  and  Pasteur,  and  in 
the  contributions  democratic  America  has  already  made  to 
anaesthesia,  surgery,  the  improvement  of  public  water-sup- 
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plies,  and  the  control  of  Texan  fever,  malaria,  and  yellow 
fever  ?  May  we  not  reasonably  expect  our  country  to  produce 
many  men  like  Louis  Pasteur’s  father,  a  private  soldier  of  the 
first  Empire  and  a  hard-working  tanner  ?  In  the  dedication  of 
his  best  book  the  great  Pasteur  said  to  his  father;  “The 
efforts  I  have  devoted  to  these  investigations  and  their  prede¬ 
cessors  are  the  fruit  of  thy  example  and  thy  counsel.”  Let 
American  parents  take  that  sentence  to  heart.  And  let  all 
Americans  reflect  on  another  utterance  of  this  greatest  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  medical  science,  this  ardent  patriot,  this  inde¬ 
pendent  and  indomitable  worker,  this  genuine  democrat — Pas¬ 
teur: — “The  true  democracy  is  that  which  permits  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  put  forth  his  maximum  of  effort.” 

Cn.\RLEs  W.  Eliot 
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Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Reference  Librarian,  New  York 
State  Library,  and  Mabel  E.  Leonard,  New  York  State 
Library  School 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  is  the  seventh  similar  annual  summary  of  educational 
literature.  The  first  six  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  April,  1900;  April,  1901;  June,  1902,  1903,  1904  and  1905. 
The  great  difficulty  of  collecting  and  actually  examining  the  scattered 
books  and  periodicals  printed  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  has 
made  it  impossible  to  prepare  this  work  in  time  for  the  June  number  of 
tbe  Review. 

The  list  is  planned  to  include: 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im¬ 
print  date  1905. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1905. 

c.  Valuable  papers  pyblished  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 
that  bear  the  imprint  date  1905. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing 
date  1905,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  during 
1905,  wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include: 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colo¬ 
nies,  or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports 
of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions 
in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals. 

c.  Text-books. 

d.  New  editions  with  slight  and  unimportant  changes. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are: 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 

’  Owing  to  the  particular  timeliness  of  the  article  by  Professor  Sadler,  and  the 
address  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  separate 
the  Bibliography  of  education,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  published  entire 
in  this  number  of  the  Review.  The  second  half  of  the  Bibliography  will  be 
printed  in  the  October  number. 
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find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  Decimal  Classifica- 
ion  has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  classification  in  use,  and  as  being  very 
widely  used  by  libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is  so 
full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.  An  author  index  of  names 
is  appended. 

Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  cannot  be  hoped  for  as  to  the 
selection,  from  the  vast  range  of  the  annual  literature  on  educational 
topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list  like  this,  a  list 
aiming  at  selection  rather  than  completeness.  Many  of  the  current  contri¬ 
butions  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational  societies,  and  when  the 
annual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  most  important  lK>dy  of  educators  in  the  country,  contains  so 
much  that,  however  pertinent  and  profitable  it  may  have  been  as  originally 
given,  is  trivial  or  worthless  when  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bibliography,  the  task  of  the  bibliographer  in  examining  the  annual  grist 
of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has,  indeed,  seemed  wise.st  in  case 
of  doubt  to  include  certain  titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value  rather  than 
to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  helpful  to  someone. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  here  has  permanent  value. 
Much  of  it  is  but  current  chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to-morrow  mat¬ 
ters  of  educational  history,  it  seems  proper  to  include  some  of  the  most 
important  literature  relating  to  them.  Indeed,  several  titles  that  seem  to 
have  no  value  at  all  arc  included  because  they  appear  under  such  auspices 
or  in  such  pretentious  form  as  to  promi.se  value,  and  it  is  thought  im¬ 
portant  to  list  such  items  with  a  word  of  warning. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following'  twenty-two 
titles  as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year's  literature — Ixioks  that 
should  be  found  in  every  educational  library  (and  probably  in  most  public 
libraries  as  well)  and  that  should  be  read  by  or  accurately  known  to  all 
serious  students  of  education  or  to  those  particularly  interested  in  the 
special  topics  treated.  Educational  literature  in  1905  offered  almost  no 
really  notable  titles,  and  many  of  the  books  in  the  following  short 
list  represent  only  either  industrious  and  intelligent  statistic-gather¬ 
ing;  useftil  compilation  and  editing  or  plain,  straightforward  relation  of 
actual  experiences  which  seem  to  promise  value  to  fellow-workers.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ptddic  library  that  wishes  to  buy  only  the  best 
for  its  special  purpose,  these  books  are  of  two  kinds,  the  rather  technical 
treatise  of  import  chiefly  to  the  educational  specialist  (admirably  typified 
by  numbers  12-16  below)  and  the  more  popular  work  of  general  interest. 
Any  hard-and-fast  division  on  these  lines  is  manifestly  impossible,  but 
so  far  as  individual  judgment  is  valid  the  compilers  consider  numbers,  5,  7, 
10,  18,  19,  21  and  22  to  be  of  the  latter  type  and  perhaps  better  suited  than 
the  others  to  the  small  jiublic  library  unable  to  buy  all  the  books  named 
below. 

Full  title,  publisher,  price  and  descriptive  notes  will  be  found,  thru  the 
index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography  under  its  proper 
subject. 
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Bibliography  of  education  for  igoy 

1  Bagley — The  educative  process. 

2  Raymont — Principles  of  education. 

3  Lodge — School  teaching  and  school  reform. 

4  Salisbury — The  theory  of  teaching  and  elementary  psychology. 

5  Monroe — Text-book  in  the  history  of  education. 

6  Painter — Great  pedagogical  essays. 

7  Wilkins — Roman  education. 

8  Bryant — How  to  tell  stories  to  children. 

9  Payne — Public  elementary  school  curricula.' 

10  Harper — Trend  in  higher  education. 

11  Moore — The  school  house. 

12  Cubberley — School  funds  and  their  apportionment. 

13  Elliott — Some  fiscal  aspects  of  public  education  in  American  cities. 

14  National  educational  ass’n. — Report  of  committee  on  taxation  as 

related  to  public  education. 

15  National  educational  ass’n. — Report  of  committee  on  salaries,  tenure 

and  pensions  of  teachers. 

16  Strayer — City  school  expenditures. 

17  Brumbaugh — Making  of  a  teacher. 

18  Lawrance — How  to  conduct  a  Sunday  school. 

19  Religious  education  association — Proceedings. 

20  Wells — Sunday  school  problems. 

21  From  servitude  to  service. 

22  Washington — Tuskcgec  and  its  people. 

The  titles  are  grouped  by  subjects.  The  first  two  l>c>oks  are  serious 
contributions  to  the  nature  and  significance  of  education  and  the  theory 
underlying  the  art  of  teaching.  Mr.  Bagley's  l)ook  (No.  i)  is  an  admirable 
application  of  the  biologic  and  psychologic  principles  of  educational  theory 
to  the  topics  and  problems  usually  included  under  the  terms  “general 
method”  and  “method  of  the  recitation.”  His  exposition  and  argument 
lose  much  in  effectiveness  for  most  lay  readers  from  their  abundant 
psychological  terminology,  orthodox  and  sound  no  doubt  but  easily  under¬ 
stood  only  by  the  very  elect.  Mr.  Raymont’s  volume  (No.  2)  is  the  work 
of  a  British  professor  and  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  American  book 
both  in  direct  practical  style  and  in  its  frank  and  sensible  refusal  to  ko-tow 
to  the  ultra-psychological  joss  (josh)  of  the  present  day.  Numbers  3  and 
4  are  alike  only  in  that  each  relates  to  teaching.  Mr.  Lodge  has  printed 
in  a  thin  but  weighty  book  four  lectures  to  English  secondary  teachers  in 
which  he  frankly  questions  some  current  ideas  and  ideals  and  states  in 
strong  and  brilliant  sentences  what  he  conceives  good  education  to  be. 
Mr.  Salisbury  (No.  4),  one  of  the  oldest  American  normal  school  workers, 
has  combined  psychological  theory  and  twenty  years’  experience  in  a 
helpful  volume. 
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Numbers  5,  6  and  7  all  relate  to  educational  history.  Mr.  Monroe’s  text¬ 
book  is  the  most  satisfactory  single  volume  general  history  of  education 
yet  published.  Mr.  Painter’s  compilation  finds  place  in  this  list  only  because 
it  should  prove  a  useful  grouping  under  one  cover,  of  otherwise  scattered 
source  material.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  presented  from  his  accurate  and  full 
information  all  that  is  surely  known  of  ancient  Roman  education.  Num¬ 
bers  8  and  9  have  to  do  with  elementary  education,  the  former  tells  why 
and  how  the  world-old  medium  for  mother’s-knee  education  has  been 
adopted  as  a  formal  pedagogical  process  both  in  schools  and  libraries. 
Number  9  is  a  comparative  statistical  study  of  the  content,  time  allowance, 
grades  in  which  taught  and  probable  relative  importance  of  subjects  in  the 
elementary  curricula  of  the  United  States,  England.  Germany  and  France. 
The  twenty-three  short  chapters  in  Pre.sident  Harper’s  book  (No.  10)  and 
its  being  a  collection  of  ocasional  papers  and  addresses,  make  it  some¬ 
what  “scrappy,”  but  many  of  its  sentences  are  significant  and  the  volume 
gives  a  fair  notion  of  the  great  range  of  activities  comprised  within  the 
administration  of  higher  education. 

Number  ii  is  a  chapter  from  the  eighteen  years’  experience  of  a 
Massachusetts  inspector  of  public  buildings.  It  discusses  small  and 
moderate  sized  buildings  and  is  full  of  practical  plans,  tables  and  sug¬ 
gestions. 

To  Columbia  University  (Teachers  College)  and  the  N.  E.  A.  we  owe  the 
next  group  of  titles  (Nos.  12-16).  Any  one  of  them  would  be  noteworthy 
at  any  time  but  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  s  such  careful  and  important 
statistical  studies  in  the  fiscal  aspects  of  American  education  should  be 
published  within  a  single  year.  It  is  such  work  which  must  form  the  basis 
for  sound  generalization  and  specific  argument. 

Ever  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  Religious  education  association  four 
years  ago  we  have  had  more  and  better  books  on  this  subject  than  on  any 
other  single  phase  of  education.  This  will  be  strikingly  apparent  from  an 
examination  of  the  section  377  in  each  of  the  six  earlier  numbers  of  this 
bibliography.  Numbers  17-20  are  this  year’s  best  books,  two  of  them, 
Lawrance  and  Wells,  treating  of  practice  not  principles  and  drawn  from 
abundant  experience;  another  (No.  17)  intended  primarily  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers  will  interest  and  profit  almost  equally  the  secular  teacher 
also.  No.  19  maintains  the  high  standard  both  in  conception  and  content, 
which  has  been  set  in  the  two  previous  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Religious  education  associaton. 

There  have  been  books  before  about  Tuskegee  and  its  principal,  but  none 
so  eloquent  of  the  work  which  the  school  is  doing  as  No.  22  on  the  above 
list,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  autobiographical  statements  by  its  gradu¬ 
ates  now  at  work,  of  what  they  have  done  since  leaving  school. 

No.  21  sketches  in  separate  chapters  the  historj'  and  work  of  the  six 
foremost  negro  colleges  and  schools. 

The  compilers  will  welcome  criticism  or  suggestion  which  may  make  the 
work  more  useful.  They  offer  this  seventh  number  with  diffidence,  but 
with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

Bibliography. 

370  EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.1  Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Normal  schools. 

370.9  General  histories  of  education ;  historical  material  for  special 
countries  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

370.92  Biography. 

371  TEACHERS.  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

371. 1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training  of  teachers. 

371.16  Salaries  for  teachers. 

371.17  Pensions  for  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization;  the  superintendent. 

371.26  Marking  systems. 

371.27  Examinations. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions). 

371.42  Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.52  Truancy. 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus. 

371.64  School  libraries;  public  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73  Physical  training,  gj-mnastics.  athletics. 

371.8  Student  life,  customs  and  organizations. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes,  defectives,  delinquents. 

371.94  Negro. 

371.9s  Indian. 

372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

372.2  Kindergarten. 

373  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC,  arranged 

alphabetically  by  countries. 

375  CURRICULUM. 

375.04  Elective  studies. 

37S-2-37S.9  Methods  of  teaching  special  subjects,  divided  according  to 
decimal  classification. 

376  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

376.7  Co-education. 

377  REUGIOUS  AND  ETHIC.^L  INSTRUCTION 

378  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES; 

for  special  countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
378.p1  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

378.3  Graduate  instruction  and  work.  Research. 
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379  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

379.11  Taxation  for  schools.  School  funds  and  finances. 

379.14  School  laws. 

379.15  School  supervision  (a)  city,  (b)  rural. 

379.2  Illiteracy. 

379.23  Compulsory  education. 

379.5  Secondary  schools  and  systems  of  public  education  in  special 
countries;  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6:  386-407  means  Vol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course.  National  Educational  Association, 
Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  important  article  appears 
under  its  appropriate  subject.  An  excellent  summary  of  contents  in  the 
introduction  makes  the  use  of  the  volumes  easier  and  more  profitable.  No 
date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  references,  as  1905  is  always 
understood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION,  1905 
Bibliography 

1  Bibliography  of  educational  books  (in  Schoolmasters’  Year  book, 

1906.  Sonnenschein.  5^.  p.  388-431.) 

Includes  books  published  from  Nov.  i,  1904,  to  Oct.  jt,  1905.  Classified 
arrangement,  with  some  annotations.  A  select  list  of  articles  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects,  a  list  of  educational  magazines  and  of  annual  publications, 
as  calendars,  &c.,  is  also  to  be  found  here. 

2  Meyer,  E.  C.  Literature  on  industrial  education  in  Germany.  (In 

his  Industrial  education  and  industrial  conditions  in  Germany.  Gov¬ 
ernment  printing  office.  Wash.,  25c.  p.  145-47.)  (U.  S. — Commerce 

and  labor,  Dep’t.  of  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Special  consular  reports. 
V.  33  ) 

Includes  works  in  English  and  German;  is  classified  and  quite  full. 

3  Wyer,  J.  I.  Recent  educational  bibliography.  (School  rev.  Oct. 

13:648-53) 

In'this  eighth  similar  annual  list,  twenty-seven  items  are  reviewed  which 
will  not  be  listed  here. 

4  - and  Lord,  I.  E.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1904.  (Educ. 

rev.  June.  30:41-93.) 

Sixth  similar  annotated  list  of  educational  literature  in  English. 

370  EDUC.\TION— THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY 

5  Andrew,  M.  F.  Phases  of  modern  education,  HI.  The  problem  of 

individualizing  instruction. (Educ.  Nov.  26:129-36.) 

Individual  and  mass  instruction  contrasted,  with  emphasis  upon  the  need  of 
and  good  effects  resulting  from  the  former  method. 
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6  Bailey,  L.  H.  The  school  of  the  future.  (In  his  Outlook  to  Nature. 

Macmillan,  $1.25.  p.  143-230.) 

'  A  practical  and  optimistic  view  of  the  tendencies  in  education,  discussing 

the  school  of  affairs,  the  evolution  of  schools,  the  rural  schools  and  the 
ways  and  means.  A  real  help  to  needed  reform  in  school  work  and  ideals. 

7  Bair,  J.  H.  What  is  education?  (In  University  of  Colorado.  In¬ 

vestigations  of  the  departments  of  psychology  and  education,  v.  2, 

no.  2.  p.  9-20.) 

“It  was  attempted  to  show,  in  the  discussion,  that  a  comprehensive  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  education  really  is,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  race;  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  factors,  made  possible  thru  a  study  of  history  and  ethnology, 
will  give  the  educator  insight  and  will  go  far  towards  the  efficient  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  science  of  education.  Success  in  teaching  depends  on  the 
efficient  development  and  control  of  the  pupil’s  imagery.” 

8  Beckwith,  W.  P.  Drill :  a  chapter  of  pedagogy.  22  p.  D.  Newcomb 

&  Gauss,  Salem,  Mass.,  2Sc. 

A  theoretical  discussion  of  drill  in  educational  work,  with  suggestions  for 
the  lines  along  which  it  should  be  developed.  Readable  and  inspiring. 

9  Bimey,  Alice  (McLellan),  Childhood :  with  an  introduction  by  G. 

Stanley  Hall.  254  p.  D.  Stokes,  $1. 

10  Bourne,  George.  The  ladder  of  education.  (Macmillan,  Apr. 

91 : 471-80.) 

Suggestions  concerning  conditions  and  methods,  offered  to  those  anxious  to 
mold  the  character  of  and  educate  the  laboring  people 

11  Brown,  E.  E.  Present  problems  in  the  theory  of  education.  (Educ. 

rev.  Jan.  29:38-61.) 

Read  before  the  International  Congrss  of  Arts  and  Science,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Sept.,  1904. 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Method  of 
educational  research. — 2.  The  central  group  of  problems  relating  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  art  of  education. — 3.  The  second  group:  institutional  prob¬ 
lems.  4.  The  third  group:  psychological  problems.  The  central  group  of 
problems:  further  considerations. 

12  Bryan,  E.  B.  Basis  of  practical  teaching:  a  book  in  pedagogy,  k/) 

p.  D.  Silver,  Burdett,  $1.25. 

Practical,  untechnical  and  convincing  essays  presenting  their  topics  in  popu¬ 
lar  form.  A  clear-cut,  logical  and  progressive  presentation  of  old  and 
new  thoughts,  of  interest  alike  to  parents,  teachers  and  educators. 

13  Chapin,  H.  D.  Education;  the  question  of  training.  (In  his  Vital 

questions.  Crowell,  $1.  p.  121-33.) 

A  general  discussion  of  the  necessity  and  manner  of  education  by  the 
State,  and  of  the  need  of  a  fairer  balance  between  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

14  Dawson,  G.  E.  Levels  of  development  in  relation  to  education  (Jour. 

of  ped.  Sept.  18:9-24.) 

Taking  the  biological  view  of  mind  and  education,  as  also  including  the  in- 

■  tellectualistic,  the  writer  considers  the  levels  of  (i)  Pure  feeling. — (2) 
Instinct-activity. — (3)  Sense-impressions. — (4)  Ideational  processes,  in  a 
child’s  development. 
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15  Eliot,  C.  W.  The  fundamental  assumptions  in  the  report  of  the  G>m- 

mittee  of  Ten  (1893).  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  30:325-43.) 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Portland, 
Me.,  July  i:,  1905. 

Aims  to  show  that  the  three  principles  pointed  out  by  G.  S.  Hall  in  his 
work,  “Adolescence,”  as  fallacies  enumerated  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten  in  their  report,  are,  within  the  limitations  stated  in  the  Report,  sound 
and  permanent  educational  principles,  on  which  alone  a  truly  democratic 
school  system  can  be  based. 

16  -  Republican  education.  (In  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New 

York  and  vicinity.  Twelfth  annual  report,  1904-5.  p.  28-42.)  Pub¬ 
lished  also  in  Outlook,  July.  30:740-44. 

Defines  his  subject  as  “education  in  a  commonwealth;  education  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  individual  citizens.”  He  explains  definitely  and  in 
detail,  just  what  traits  right  education  should  foster  or  develop.  The 
subject  is  also  informally  discussed  and  amplified  by  Pres.  Eliot  and 
others. 

17  Fry,  Edward.  Science  and  education.  (Contemp,  rev.  87:383-92.) 

A  consideration  of  the  “scientific”  spirit  introduced  into  present  education 
and  a  warning  lest  it  overshadow  the  value  of  morals  in  education. 

18  Green,  I.  A.  The  educational  ideas  of  Pestalozzi.  234  p.  D.  Oive,  is. 

A  simple  exposition  of  Pestalozzi’s  fundamental  doctrines.  Schoolmasters' 
year  book. 

19  Hall,  G.  S.  Citizens’  initiative  as  a  factor  in  educational  progress. 

Ped.  sem.  Dec.  12:471-77.) 

Address  before  the  Citizens’  Educational  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  May, 

1905- 

A  study  of  how  city  boards  can  work,  what  they  do,  and  suggestions  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  usefulness. 

20  - What  is  pedagogy?  (Ped.  sem.  Dec.  12:375-83.) 

Introductory  lecture  to  the  popular  Saturday  courses,  given  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  Sept.  30,  1903. 

A  general  consideration  of  this  department,  of  what  it  aims  to  do,  and  of 
its  needs. 

21  Hodgson,  Geraldine.  The  place  of  personality  in  education.  (Jour. 

of  educ.  June.  36:390-93.) 

A  general  discussion  in  which  the  importance  of  the  individual  over  the 
curriculum  and  methods  is  emphasized. 

22  Hope,  A.  R.  The  school-boy  abroad.  316  p.  O.  A.  &.  C.  Black,  5J. 

A  chatty  volume,  half  fact  and  half  fiction,  being  a  contemporary  account  of 
schoolboys  of  every  European  nation  as  they  picture  themselves  either 
in  autobiographies  or  stories.  “In  Spain,  Russia  and  Denmark  the  au¬ 
thor  has  turned  virgin  soil.” 

23  Hughes,  R.  E.  School  training.  128  p.  O.  Clive,  2s. 

A  well-written,  suggestive  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  little  book.  Considers 
the  aim  of  school  training,  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  aims,  and 
the  school  in  its  relation  to  the  home,  and  the  community. 

24  Jenks,  J.  W.  The  social  basis  of  education.  (Educ,  rev.  Dec. 

30:442-63.) 

A  consideration  of  the  social  balance  between  society  and  the  individual,  and 
of  how  the  social  point  of  view  affects  the  choice  of  a  curriculum  and  of 
methods  of  teaching. 
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25  Kappa,  pseud.  Let  youth  but  know.  Methuen,  3^.  6/>. 

The  practical  use  of  present  education  is  considered  by  this  author,  who  isi 
clearly  not  a  schoolmaster  by  profession.  The  essays  are  brilliant,  inter¬ 
esting  and  convincing,  for  the  writer  speaks  from  his  own  experience. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  compile  a  manual  of  method,  but  were  his  sug¬ 
gestions  followed,  the  value  of  educational  work  would  be  increased.  Ho 
also  includes  two  essays  on  athletics  and  ethics.  Extracted  from  tho 
Athenxum. 

26  Karr,  Grant.  The  means  of  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 

course  of  study.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.  17:185-98.) 

A  discussion  of  the  means; — largely  government,  training  and  instruction. 

27  Lewis,  F.  C.  A  study  in  formal  discipline.  (School  rev.  Apr, 

13:  281-92.) 

“Object:  i.  To  analyze  the  whole  subject  of  mental  discipline  with  a  view 
to  bringing  something  like  definiteness,  clearness  and  order  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  too  often  indefinite,  vague  and  tangled.  2.  To  describe  an  experi¬ 
mental  test  of  formal  discipline  conducted  by  the  Dartmouth  Pedagogical 
Department.” 

28  MacVannel,  J.  A,  The  educational  theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel. 

120  p.  O.  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  75c. 

(Teachers  coll,  cont,  to  educ.  no.  4.) 

A  syllabus  attempting,  i,  “to  outline  the  evolution  of  educational  ideas  from 
Rousseau  to  Froebel  as  an  outcome  of  the  more  general  movement  in  so¬ 
cial  theory;  2,  to  relate  the  educational  theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel 
to  the  wider  intellectual  movements  of  Romanticism,  Realism  and  Ideal¬ 
ism.  As  a  whole,  it  aims  tp  indicate  the  nature  of  philosophic  method  in 
the  study  of  the  evolution  of  educational  ideas,  rather  than  to  increase 
the  store  of  information  concerning  them.”  Preface. 

Contents. — The  period  and  the  point  of  view. — Rousseau  and  the  problem 
of  civilization  in  the  eighteenth  century. — The  transition  period. — Roman¬ 
ticism. — From  Kant  to  Hegel:  The  idealistic  interpretation  of  nature  and 
history. — From  Rousseau  to  Froebel:  The  evolution  of  educational  ideas. — - 
Realism  in  philosophy  and  education:  Herbart. — The  educational  theories 
of  Froebel. — Retrospect  and  conclusion. 

“References”  at  end  of  each  section,  except  section  IX. 

Published  also  in  the  Teachers  College  record.  Sept.  v.  6,  No.  4. 

29  Marsh,  H.  A.  Point  of  view  of  modern  education.  177  p.  S.  Public 

school  CO.,  60c. 

A  collection  of  lectures  before  mothers’  clubs  “attempting  to  state  in  sim¬ 
ple  terms,  the  changes  in  educational  ideas  brought  about  by  philosoph¬ 
ical,  scientific,  social  and  religious  thought.”  Bookman.  Tho  com¬ 
plex  problems  are  settled  in  a  naive  manner,  the  lectures  are  suggestive 
and  the  point  of  view — critical  towards  traditional  school  methods — differs 
somewhat  from  the  formal  and  mechanical  one  often  found  in  educational 
writings.  The  special  topics  treated  are  growth  of  the  affections;  the  three 
nerve  centers;  the  child  and  his  teachers;  influence. 

30  Martin,  G.  H.  A  business  basis  for  public  schooling.  ( E<iuc.  Nov. 

26:137-44) 

A  plea  for  a  businesslike  attitude  towards  solving  school  problems. 

31  Mason,  C,  M.  School  education.  367  p.  D.  Triihner.  3^.  6/>.  net. 

(Home  education  ser.  v.  3.) 

VVe  uncover  with  profound  respect  before  Miss  Mason’s  five  stout  volumes 
in  less  than  as  many  years,  on  educational  topics.  The  aim  of  this  one  is 
“to  offer  some  suggestions  towards  a  curriculum  for  boys  and  girls  under 
twelve.”  To  these  are  added  some  very  good  exposition  of  sound,  funda- 
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mental  educational  principles;  some  very  direct  discussion  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  parents  and  children,  parents  and  teachers  and  teachers  and 
pupils. 

32  Maxwell,  W.  H.  Education  for  efficiency.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 

59-67.) 

A  definite  exposition  of  what  the  aim  of  our  present  educational  system  is, 
and  an  educator’s  feelings  towards  it. 

Printed  also  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August,  67:  363-71. 

33  Parsons,  E.  C.  The  aim  of  productive  efficiency  in  education. 

(Educ.  rev.  Dec.  30:  500-6.) 

34  Baymont,  T.  Principles  of  education.  381  p.  D.  Longmans,  $1.40. 

1904. 

“A  notable  success,  at  once  readable  and  suggestive.”  Academy. 

“A  sane,  interesting  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  education,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  theory  of  the  psychologist.” 
Athena:um. 

The  author  elucidates  the  meaning  of  education,  then  proceeds  to  discuss 
schools  of  different  grades  and  their  functions,  while  the  best  relations 
between  education  and  the  state  are  also  explained.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  children  themselves.  lie  also  discusses  the  practice 
of  education  as  an  art,  and  considers  the  “material  conditions  of  teach¬ 
ing.”  Some  space  is  devoted  to  the  moral  aspects  of  training,  a  part 
which  might  well  be  read  by  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 

35  Spalding,  J.  L.  The  meaning  and  worth  of  education.  (In  his 

Religion  and  art,  and  other  essays.  McClurg,  $1.  p.  112-40.) 

A  stimulating  and  general  consideration  of  this  subject,  laying  stress  on  the 
benefits  of  education  as  gained  after  and  outside  as  well  as  during  the 
school  life. 

36  Super,  C.  W.  What  is  it  to  be  educated?  (Bibliotheca  sacra,  Jan. 

62 :  146-57- 

Points  which  make  for  education,  stated  and  discussed. 

37  Unwin,  Baymond.  Education  in  the  Garden  City.  (Jour,  of  educ. 

37:821-23.) 

A  presentation  of  the  aim  and  mode  of  development  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  “Garden  City.” 

38  Watson,  Poster.  Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  educa¬ 

tion,  1553-1574,  with  descriptions,  extracts  and  notes.  (In  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  of  1903.  i :  319-50.) 

Sidelights  thrown  upon  the  educational  ideals  and  practice  of  that  age,  set¬ 
ting  at  rest  many  questions  as  to  the  schools  of  the  home  country  in  which 
our  forefathers  were  educated. 

39  Wells,  D.  C.  The  parent  problem.  (School  rev.  Oct.  13:635-41.) 

Read  at  the  Conference  at  Dartmouth  College,  May,  1905. 

A  study  of  what  the  school  has  to  meet  with  in  the  child  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  various  kinds  of  parents. 

40  Westaway,  F.  W.  Humanism  and  realism  as  forces  in  higher  educa¬ 

tion.  (Jour,  of  educ.  May.  36:335-37,  July.  495-97.) 

Outlines  the  position  of  the  two  and  shows  how  they  react  upon  education, 
even  to  special  subjects.  Emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  union  between 
them. 
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41  Woods,  H.  D.  School  policy  via  school  facts.  (School  rev.  Sept. 

13:544-50.) 

Statement  of  what  has  been  done  towards  making  educational  statistics  more 
uniform. 

370.1.  Psychology  and  Education 

See  also  nos.  185  and  273. 

42  Benedict,  M.  K.  The  direct  use  of  psychology  in  teaching.  (Educ. 

rev.  Sept.  30:201-6.) 

Shows  in  a  general  way,  how  it  is  useful. 

43  Ellis,  A.  C.  The  college  course  in  the  psychology  of  education;  its 

aim,  method,  and  subject-matter.  (Teachers  coll,  record.  Jan. 

6: 1-19.) 

44  Home,  H.  H.  The  development  and  training  of  the  will.  (School  rev. 

Oct.  13 : 616-34.) 

Read  at  the  Conference  at  Dartmouth  College,  May,  1905. 

A  description  of  each  stage  in  the  development  of  will,  considering,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each,  the  corresponding  training. 

45  Salisbury,  Albert.  The  theory  of  teaching  and  elementary  psychol¬ 

ogy.  330  p.  D.  Century  Book  Co.,  $1.25. 

This  treatise  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  pedagogy,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  each  study  and  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  necessary  tools  for  working  in  the  field  of  pedagogical  thought. 
It  is  the  result  of  twenty-years’  experience  of  the  author,  who  is  Presi- 
ident  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Noticeably  clear  and  modern  in  its  exposition  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  psychology  and  their  application  to  education;  with  great  vitality 
and  an  absence  of  mechanization.  Great  skill  is  shown  in  leading  the 
reader  into  a  pedagogical  attitude  of  mind. 

Part  I.  deals  with  the  meaning  and  end  of  education.  Part  II.  deals  with 
the  elementary  psychology  and  logic,  and  also  includes  reasoning,  &c.,  with 
an  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Part  III.,  Principles 
of  teaching,  presents  psychological  truths  and  shows  their  application  to 
school  work. 

370.5  Periodicals 

A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  year  in  the  U.  S.  is  given  in  v.  1 
of  each  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Comm’r  of  education.  It  is  arranged  by 
states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate  as 
it  should  be. 

See  also  nos.  271,  330. 

46  University  review.  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  93.  post  free. 

First  number  of  this  monthly  review  appeared  in  May,  1905.  Is  an  organ 
of  intercommunication  between  the  universities.  In  addition  to  notes  and 
news  from  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  it  contains  articles  by  prominent  men 
on  various  questions  of  common  academic  interest. 

370.6  Associations  and  societies 

Fullest  list  of  English  Associations  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  Education, 
vol.  37,  p.  188-90.  The  latest  list  with  officers  and  brief  sketch  found 
in  the  Schoolmasters’  Yearbook  for  each  year. 
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47  American  institute  of  instruction.  Seventy-fifth  annual  meeting, 

Portland,  Me.  233  p.  D.  Bost.,  Amer.  institute  of  instruction.  No 
price. 

Proceedings,  constitution,  list  of  active  members  and  abstracts  of  addresses 
upon  various  educational  subjects. 

48  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  fifth  annual  conference  held  in  New  Haven,  Feb. 
18-20,  1904.  82  p.  O.  Assoc.  No  price. 

49  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  sixth  annual  conference  held  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  12- 
14,  1905.  66  p.  O.  Assoc.  No  price. 

50  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  U,  S.  Report  of  proceedings 

of  the  seventh  annual  meeting  held  in  New  York,  July  11-13,  1905. 
(In  Catholic  educational  association.  Report  of  the  proceedings  and 
addresses  of  the  second  annual  meeting,  1903.  p.  81-154.) 

51  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 

states  and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Princeton  University,  Nov.  25-26,  1904.  120  p.  O. 
Assoc.  No  price. 

52  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern 

states.  Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  meeting,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  22-24,  1905.  49  p.  O.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Sec.,  Vanderbilt 
Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  No  price. 

53  Catholic  educational  association.  Report  of  the  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  second  annual  meeting.  New  York,  July  ii,  12 
and  13.  1905.  266  p.  O.  Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  Sec’y-,  1651  E.  Main 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  No  price. 

54  Conference  for  education  in  the  south.  Proceedings  of  the  eighth 

annual  conference,  Columbus,  S  C.,  April  26-28,  1905.  166  p.  O. 
Com.  on  publication,  54  William  st.,  N.  Y.  No  price. 

55  Conradi,  Edward.  Learned  societies  and  academies  in  early  times. 

(Pcd.  sem.  Dec.  12:384-426.) 

A  description  and  history  of  various  ones,  divided  by  locality  and  arranged 
largely  chronologically,  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to  about  1800. 
Contains  a  two-page  bibliography. 

56  Lewis  and  Clark  educational  congress.  Portland,  Or.,  1905.  Pro¬ 

gram,  organization  and  addresses,  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  2,  1905.  121  p.  O. 

Portland,  Or.,  Anderson  &•  Duniway  Co. 

Auspices  Lewis  and  Clark  congresses  committee  and  a  committee  of  Pacific 
northwest  educators. 

Contents. — Convocation  address,  by  W.  T.  Harris. — Unsettled  questions  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  schools,  by  Andrew  S.  Draper. 
— The  relation  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  education  in  the  Orient,  by  Benja¬ 
min  Ide  Wheeler. — Education  in  a  democracy,  by  F.  Louis  Soldan. — 
School  extension  and  adult  education,  by  Henry  M.  Leipziger. — Manual 
training,  abstract  of  the  address  by  Henry  M.  Leipziger. — The  problem 
of  the  rural  school,  by  J.  H.  Ackerman. — Higher  agricultural  education, 
by  E.  A.  Bryan. — Education  in  reference  to  our  future  industrial  and 
commercial  development,  by  Howard  J.  Rogers. — Education  and  the  state, 
by  P.  L.  Campbell. 
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57  McManis,  J.  T.  The  Public  school  society  of  New  York.  (Educ. 

rev.  Mar.  29:303-11.) 

A  history  of  the  society,  and  a  statement  of  the  causes  for  its  being  and 
its  failure. 

58  Michigan  schoolmasters’  club.  Proceedings  at  the  fortieth  meeting 

held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mar.  30-Apr.  i,  1905.  131  p.  Q.  Ann  Arbor 
plant.  No  price. 

59  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  TJ.  S.  Trans¬ 

actions  and  proceedings  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  meetings,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  June  27-28,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  31-Nov.  i,  1904.  118 
p.  O.  E.  G.  Fellows,  Sec’y.,  Orono,  Maine.  No  price. 

60  National  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad¬ 

dresses  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting,  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  July  3-7,  1905.  968  p.  O.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Minn.,  $2. 

The  important  papers  are  separately  noted  under  the  proper  headings  in 
other  parts  of  this  bibliography. 

61  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Fourth 

year-book.  2  pts;  O.  Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1.25. 

Pt.  I. — The  education  and  training  of  secondary  teachers. 

Pt.  II. — The  place  of  vocational  subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

62  National  union  of  teachers.  Report  for  1905  and  list  of  members 

for  the  year  1904.  406  p.  O.  Union  of  teachers,  is. 

A  handbook  containing  a  fund  of  information  relating  to  the  English  school¬ 
teachers.  Gives  statistics  and  regulations  relating  to  the  society  and  list 
of  associations  in  the  Union  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  members. 
Make-up  of  the  book  is  very  poor. 

63  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  meeting.  74  p.  O. 
University  of  Chic,  press.  No  price. 

Reprinted  from  the  School  review. 

64  N.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  Proceedings  of  the 

twentieth  annual  conference,  .  .  .  1904.  121  p.  O.  Alb.,  Educ.  dep’t. 

25c.  (N.  Y.  (state) — Education  dep’t. — Secondary  education.  Bul¬ 

letin  29.) 

65  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting.  176  p.  O.  J.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Englewood  high  school.  Chicago,  25c. 

The  Historical  sketch  by  the  president,  F.  L.  Bliss,  p.  3-19,  reviews  the  work 
of  the  association. 

66  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Twelfth 

annual  report,  1904-05.  96  p.  O.  No  place. 

May  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  secretary,  473  Madi¬ 
son  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

370.7  Normal  schools;  The  study  of  education 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  X.  E.  A.  Proc.,  p.  517-55,  under  the 
Dep’t  of  Xormal  Schools. 
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67  Graves,  F.  P.  The  educational  museum  of  Paris.  (School  rev.  Feb. 

13: 127-38.) 

A  history  and  description  of  its  aims  and  work. 

68  Hall,  G.  S.  A  central  pedagogical  library  and  museum  for  Massa¬ 

chusetts.  (Ped.  sem.  Dec.  12:464-70.) 

Address  before  the  New  England  Library  Association,  May,  1905. 

Outline  of  what  such  an  institution  should  be,  and  would  do. 

69  Lyte,  E.  O.  The  state  normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  (In 

U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903.  1:1103-36.) 

Discusses  their  origin,  object,  examinations  and  certificates,  practice  schools, 
courses  of  study,  control  and  maintenance. 

70  Meriam,  J.  L.  Normal  school  education  and  efficiency  in  teaching. 

153  P-  O.  Printed  for  the  author,  75c.  (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to 
educ.  no.  1.) 

“These  five  studies  relate  to  Normal  Schools  as  training  institutions,  and  to 
the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.” 

Contents:  i.  Psychology  in  the  curriculum  for  teachers.  Historical  in  na¬ 
ture. — 2.  Opinions  of  students  as  to  the  value  of  Normal  school  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Results  of  questionnaire  as  to  contribution  of  psychology  to  effi¬ 
ciency  in  teaching;  conclusion  that  reform  is  needed. — 3.  On  the  c.vrcla- 
lation  between  teaching  efficiency  and  scholarship.  A  statistical  study. — 
4.  General  training  of  elementary  teachers.  Value  of  different  prepara¬ 
tions  of  teachers. — 5.  The  instructors  in  the  New  York  State  Normal 
schools.  Inquiry  concerning  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  Normal 
schools  of  the  state.  The  whole  is  doctor’s  thesis  at  Columbia. 

71  Oregon  university.  Dep’t.  of  education.  State  normal  school  sys¬ 

tems  of  the  United  States.  43  p.  O.  Eugene,  Or.,  University  of 
Oregon.  (University  of  Oregon.  Bulletin,  new  ser..  v.  2,  no.  6.) 
Compiled  by  H.  D.  Sheldon.  Aims  to  present  in  brief  and  convenient 
form  the  most  important  facts,  statistical  and  otherwise,  relating  to  state 
systems  of  normal  schools.  A  statistical  summary  and  the  replies  to  the 
circular  letter  on  normal-school  systems  are  printed  in  full  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  in  order  that  ail  facts  upon  which  conclusions  are  based  may  be 
accessible  to  readers.  The  two  leading  questions  discussed  are  (i)  A  cen¬ 
tral  school  or  number  of  schools  in  the  same  state;  (2)  If  a  number  of 
schools,  should  they  be  controlled  by  one  board  or  by  separate  boards. 

72  Skiff,  F.  J.  V.  The  uses  of  educational  museums.  (In  N.  E.  A. 

Proc.  p.  80-85.) 

A  presentation  of  present  conditions  in  regard  to  educational  measures,  of 
what  they  do,  and  what  they  aim  to  do. 

73  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  quantitative  study  of  education.  (Forum,  Jan.- 

Mar.  36:443-48.) 

The  difficulty  and  need  shown  for  an  exact  objective  measurement  of  the 
results  of  educational  endeavor  to  indicate  the  gains  from  certain  studies. 

73  U.  S. — Philippine  islands.  Education  bureau.  Philippine  normal 
school,  Manila,  P.  I.  Catalogue  for  1904-5  and  prospectus  for  1905-6. 
67  p.  O.  Manila,  Bureau  of  public  printing.  (Bulletin  21.) 

Outlines  requirements  for  admission  and  courses  offered.  A  duplicate  in 
Spanish. 

75  Violette,  E.  M.  History  of  the  First  district  state  normal  school, 
Kirksville,  Missouri.  280  p.  O.  Kirksville,  Mo.  Journal  printing 
company,  $1.50. 

A  direct  and  interesting  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  I'irst  district  state 
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normal  school,  into  which  is  woven  much  concerning  the  Normal  si'bool 
system  of  the  state,  its  origin  and  development.  The  author,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  since  1900,  based  his  work  upon  all  documents  available  at 
this  date.  Much  concerning  the  present  activities  of  the  school  and  its 
members,  as  well  as  statements  regarding  its  growth,  is  given. 


370.9  History  of  education.  General 

See  also  geographical  subdivisions  under  378  and  379.5. 

76  Adamson,  J.  W.  Pioneers  of  motlern  education,  1600-1700.  285  p.  D. 

Macmillan,  $1.50. 

The  author  “gives  a  lucid  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  the  ‘pioneers’  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  must  admit 
that  to  the  efficiency  of  many  of  their  schemes,  this  century  has  not  yet 
attained.  Great  skill  is  shown  in  so  displaying  the  thoughts  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  great  educational  philosophers  of  the  century  that  readers 
outside  the  walls  of  schools  and  class-rooms  will  be  interested  in  them.” 
Athenecum.  The  volume  is  pre-eminently  for  the  student  of  the  history 
of  education,  not  for  the  teacher. 

Some  of  the  subjects  included  are:  The  new  philosophy. — Brinsley’s  “Lu- 
dus  Literarius.’’ — Ratke. — Bacon  and  Comenius. — “Didactica  Magna”  and 
“Janua.” — Hartlib  and  Milton. — Dury’s  “Reformed  School.” — Horle.— 
Courtly  Academies. — Elementary  education. — De  la  Salle  and  Christian 
Brothers. — Franke  and  the  Pietists. — Classicists  and  Moderns. 

77  Boardman,  J.  H.  The  educational  ideas  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi.  O. 

Simpkin,  is.  6p.  net.  (Normal  tutorial  ser.) 

78  Consular  reports  on  education.  (In  U.  S.— Education,  CommT  of. 

Report  for  1903.  i :  623-67.) 

On  various  phases  of  the  subject  and  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Re¬ 
ceived  from  United  States  consuls. 

79  Dodd,  C.  I.  Some  old  school-books.  (National  rev.  Aug.  45:  1006- 

14) 

80  MacDonald,  D.  B.  The  moral  education  of  the  young  among  Muslims. 

(Intern,  jour,  of  ethics,  Apr.  15;  286-304.) 

A  critical  exposition  of  the  development,  aim  and  methods  in  Muslim  edu¬ 
cational  ideas.  A  lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
society  for  ethical  culture. 

81  Monroe,  Paul.  Text-book  in  the  history  of  education.  772  p.  O. 

Macmillan,  $1.90. 

Probably  the  best  book  on  this  subject  for  class-room  and  general  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  longer,  but  more  concentrated,  and  with  more  thoro  and 
authoritative  discussion  of  the  material  used  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Its  good  points  are  “a  broad,  yet  sane  and  definite  conception  of  the 
subject,  and  a  rich  body  of  material,  in  general  well  chosen.”  Dial. 
Its  faults  are  an  occasional  lack  of  proportion  and  apparent  haste  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  work,  which  has  resulted  in  minor  inaccuracies  of  statement 
and  of  style  that  might  have  been  avoided  by  more  care  in  revising  and 
proofreading.  It  is  the  author’s  plan  to  supplement  this  text-book  with 
a  series  of  source  books  more  fully  illustrating  the  development  of  edu¬ 
cational  thought  and  practices.  The  first  of  these  for  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  period  was  published  in  1901  and  noted  in  this  bibliography  in  Educ. 
Rev.,  June,  1902,  p.  68. 
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82  Painter,  F.  V.  N.,  comp.  Great  pedagogical  essays,  Plato  to  Spen¬ 

cer.  D.  American  book  co.,  $1.25. 

Consists  of  brief  selections  from  the  most  noted  educational  treatises  of  all 
ages.  Seven  selections  represent  the  classical  age,  four  the  middle  ages, 
six  the  renaissance  and  reformation  period,  and  nine  the  more  recent 
centuries.  The  chief  drawback  is  that  no  unified  basis  of  selection  was 
taken  and  that  the  educational  ideal  of  each  period  is  not  necessarily  pre¬ 
sented  here.  However,  it  is  a  good  survey  in  brief  compass,  and  the  in¬ 
troductory  biographical  sketches  are  helpful  (Condensed  from  the  Book¬ 
man.) 

A  collection  of  source  material  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
chief  documents  of  educational  history.  There  are  no  annotations  by  the 
editor  except  the  brief  biographical  sketches.  It  should  be  a  useful  vol¬ 
ume  with  students  in  History  of  education. 

83  Rogers,  H.  J.  Educational  progress  of  the  year.  (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 

30:  109-58.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  286-320.  A  summary  of  all  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant  tendencies  and  events  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  thruout 
the  world.  The  presentation  is  topical,  admirably  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive. 

84  Reinsch,  P.  S.  Education  and  general  social  improvement.  (In  his 

Colonial  administration.  Macmillan,  $1.25.  p.  38-80.) 

A  comparative  study  of  educational  methods  and  the  needs  fronting  colonial 
governments,  and  a  special  consideration  of  conditions  in  Africa.  A  long 
bibliography  appended  to  the  chapter. 

85  Spalding,  J.  L.  The  development  of  educational  ideas  in  the  nine¬ 

teenth  century.  (In  his  Religion  and  art,  and  other  essays.  Mc- 

Clurg,  $1.  p.  68-111.) 

Delivered  before  the  International  congress  of  arts  and  sciences,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Sept.  21,  1904.  Gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  past  century,  finding  the  cause  of  the  development  shown  in  the  world's 
realization  of  the  demands  of  Democracy. 

86  White,  Jessie.  The  educational  ideas  of  Froebel.  168  p.  D.  Clive,  ij. 

A  thoroly  sound  and  good  account  of  Froebel,  his  ideas  and  his  works.  The 
author  has  been  successful  in  bringing  out  clearly  the  “golden  truths’’ 
of  his  philosophy,  so  that  the  work  will  be  useful  to  kindergarten  teachers 
and  students. 

370.9  History,  Alphabetically  by  countries 
Africa 

87  The  systems  of  education  in  Africa.  (In  Great  Britain — Education, 
Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  13,  p.  1-198, 

297-.34S) 

Education  in  each  department  or  colony  in  Africa  is  treated  separately  by 
some  one,  generally  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  is  competent  to  do 
his  subject  justice.  Each  article  follows  a  general  line  of  development, 
giving;  ist,  an  historical  sketch  of  the  educational  system;  2d,  the  system 
now  in  vogue,  subdivided  into  primary  education — which  is  treated  in 
detail  as  to  administration,  standards  to  be  maintained,  teachers,  scholars, 
building,  salaries,  &c. — secondary  education,  and  any  denominational  or 
missionary  schools  carried  on  within  its  borders.  Appendices  give  the 
Education  Act  and  Rules,  also  various  tables  of  statistics.  The  appendices 
to  the  entire  volume,  p.  297-345,  present  special  articles  which  have  great 
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value,  and  which  deal  with  the  work  of  missions  along  this  line,  and  with 
the  education  of  natives. 

Contents:  Gold  Coast  Colony,  by  F.  Wright,  p.  1-30. — Lagos,  by  Henry 
Carr,  p.  31-72. — Sierra  Leone,  by  M.  J.  Marke,  p.  73-112. — Southern  Ni¬ 
geria,  by  C.  J.  M.  Gordon,  p.  113-22. — Basutoland,  by  H.  C.  Sloley,  p. 
123-44. — Southern  Rhodesia,  1890-1901;  its  origin  and  development,  by 
H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  p.  145-80. — Uganda:  Soci§t6  des  Missionaires 
d’Afrique,  by  Henri  Streicher;  The  Church  missionary  society,  by  R.  H. 
Walker;  The  Nsambya  Mission,  by  Bishop  Hanlan,  p.  183-98. — The  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  Basel  Mission  on  the  Gold  Coast,  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
Rottmann,  p.  297-307. — Industrial  training  for  natives  on  the  Congo,  by 
Rev.  George  Grenfell,  p.  309-11. — Livingstonia,  by  Rev.  J.  Fairley,  p. 
313-22. — Blantyre  Mission,  British  Central  Africa,  p.  323-35. — Education 
of  natives  in  South  Africa,  by  Sir  M.  J.  Clarke,  p.  333-35. — On  native 
education — South  Africa,  by  Rev.  James  Stewart,  p.  337-42. — The  work  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries  in  South  Africa  and  North  Queensland,  p. 
343-45- 

Alaska 

88  Jackson,  Sheldon.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska.  (In  U.  S. — Edu¬ 
cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903.  2:2333-64.) 

Statistical  report;  also  a  description  of  what  is  done  in  various  places,  the 
number  of  pupils,  &c. 


Asia 

89  The  educational  systems  in  Asia.  (In  Great  Britain— Education. 
Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  14,  p.  1-169. 

Education  in  Asia  is  complicated  by  the  diversity  of  races.  The  three  arti¬ 
cles,  each  for  its  own  section  of  country,  present  a  brief  view  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  past  and  describe  that  now  in  force.  The  schools 
for  different  races  are  described  in  detail  and,  where  possible,  statistics 
are  given.  Each  article  gives,  in  its  Appendices,  the  Code  of  Regulations, 
and  any  other  laws  in  force  in  the  dependency;  schedules  of  studies  re¬ 
quired,  and  other  items  of  interest.  The  entire  work  is  trustworthy  and 
valuable  as  giving  an  authentic  view  of  education  in  the  East  under 
British  direction. 

Contents:  Federated  Malay  states,  p.  1-60. — Hong  Kong,  by  E.  A.  Irv¬ 
ing,  p.  61-132. — Straits  Settlements,  by  J.  B.  F21cum,  p.  133-69. 

R.  J.  Wilkinson  has,  in  v.  8  of  the  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects, 
a  paper  on  the  Education  of  Asiatics. 

British  Honduras 

go  Dillon,  A.  B,  The  system  of  education  in  British  Honduras.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  V.  12,  p.  135-73  ) 

The  author,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  in  British  Honduras,  gives  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  history  of  education  there,  and  then  presents  the  system 
now  in  vogue,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  various  features  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  primary  education.  Appendices  give  the  Education  ordinance, 
1892,  the  Education  Rules,  1894-1902,  schedules  of  Standard  statistics 
showing  educational  progress  from  1850,  &c. 

Canada 

91  Allison,  W.  T.  Ontario  school  life  sixty  years  ago.  (Canadian  mag. 
Aug.  25:345-51) 

Pictures  life  in  the  first  school  opened  in  West  Gwillimbury,  as  gleaned 
from  its  old  register. 
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92  Hughes,  J.  li.  The  separate  school  agitation  in  Canada.  (Educ. 

May.  25:525-30.) 

A  frank  presentation  of  the  situation  in  Canada  in  regard  to  the  plan  of 
having  separate  schools  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  the  central  government’s  right  to  interfere  in  educational 
matters. 

93  Stockley,  W.  F.  P.  The  Canadian  Northwest  school  question^ 

(Amer.  Cath.  quar.  rev.  July.  30:472-94.) 

A  historical  and  critical  presentation  of  conditions  which  have  created  the 
present  state  of  affairs;  Catholics  and  their  school  rights,  sectarian  ani¬ 
mosity,  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  the  question  of  provincial  rights 
against  the  central  government. 

Ceylon 

94  Burrows,  S.  M.  Industrial  schools  and  school  gardens  in  Ceylon. 

(In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects.  V.  14,  p.  341-62.) 

A  presentation  of  the  conditions  in  the  Island,  of  what  has  been  tried,  and 
of  what  problems  now  face  educators,  with  suggestions  for  meeting  them. 

Chile 

95  Noel,  J.  V.  Report  on  the  Chilean  educational  congress  and  exhibit, 

1902-3.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903. 
2:  1243-72.) 

Largely  a  report  on  the  congress  but  includes  much  about  education  in 
general  in  Chile. 

Cyprus 

96  Newham,  Rev.  F.  D.  The  system  of  education  in  Cyprus.  (In  Great 

Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  V.  12,  p.  407-44.) 

A  presentation  of  the  educational  system  in  the  island  in  1879  and  of  its 
growth  since.  The  present  system  is  discussed  at  length  as  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  and  their  administration  by  Christians  and  by  Moslems; 
also  the  island’s  secondary,  technical  and  private  schools.  Appendices 
give  the  Education  Law,  1895,  and  1897,  also  statistical  tables  of  value. 

Falkland  Islands 

97  Brandon,  Rev.  L.  E.  The  system  of  education  in  the  Falkland 

Islands.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects,  v.  14,  p.  197-204.) 

A  brief  view  of  educational  conditions  in  the  Islands  and  a  reprint  of  the 
School  Attendance  Ordinance,  1895. 

Fiji 

98  Allardyce,  W.  L.  The  system  of  education  in  Fiji.  (In  Great 

Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  14:171-95-)  , 

A  brief  view  of  public  education  in  Fiji,  giving  statistics  where  required. 
Native  education,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Catholics  and  Methodists,  re¬ 
ceives  some  attention.  The  appendices  give  the  Public  Education  Or¬ 
dinance,  1890,  1891,  and  the  Regulations  under  it;  also  the  regulations 
affecting  public,  native  and  industrial  education. 
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Finland 

99  Beinsch,  P.  S.  Russia,  and  Finnish  education.  (World  to-day,  Aug. 

9:852-54.) 

Russia’s  efforts  to  stamp  out  all  independent  intellectual  life  set  forth. 

France 

100  Edwards,  M.  B.  Betham.  Home  life  in  France.  310  p.  O.  McClurg, 

$2.50. 

Presents  life  in  France:  education  also  included  and  described  in  its  various 
aspects.  For  special  places  and  kinds,  see  index  under  Education. 

Gibraltar 

101  Cornwall,  G.  F.  The  system  of  education  in  Gibraltar.  (In  Great 

Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  V.  12,  p.  445-64-) 

A  statement  concerning  education  before  English  occupation  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  there  as  to  language,  &c.;  then,  a  presentation  of  the 
school  system  divided  according  to  the  religious  denominations  having 
schools  in  Gibraltar,  the  public,  private  and  army  schools.  Appendices 
give  the  Education  Code  and  Rules,  and  statements  regarding  schools  re¬ 
ceiving  government  grants  and  the  teaching  staff. 

Great  Britain 

102  Education.  (In  Hazell’s  Aijnual  for  1905.  Hazell,  Watson  and 

Viney,  p.  140-53  ) 

A  comprehensive,  cyclopxdic  account  of  educational  conditions,  facts,  kinds 
of  education,  &c.,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Topical 
arrangement. 

103  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Educational  systems  of  the 

chief  crown  colonies  and  possessions  of  the  British  empire,  includ¬ 
ing  reports  on  the  training  of  native  races.  (Special  reports  on  edu¬ 
cational  subjects.  V.  12-14.) 

The  three  volumes  are  the  result  of  official  investigation  and  of  inquiries 
under  certain  heads,  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  twenty-five  colonies 
and  dependencies,  from  twenty-one  of  whom  replies  were  received.  The 
reports  include  afout  forty-three  separate  articles  written  from  thoro 
knowledge  and  after  adequate  investigation  of  the  educational  systems 
and  laws  of  the  locality  described.  The  statements  are  reinforced  by  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  result  is  an  important  contribution, — and  a  significant  one, — 
to  educational  literature,  for  the  whole  represents  a  serious  effort  to  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  as  they  are  and  to  show  how  they  came  to  be.  The 
official  reports  are  supplemented  by  papers  dealing  with  the  efforts  of 
missionary  bodies  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  the  native  races 
among  whom  they  are  working.  The  various  articles,  or  the  countries, 
are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography,  under  the  proper  headings. 

Greece 

104  Sandys,  J.  E.  History  of  [Greek]  scholarship.  (In  Whibley, 

Leonard.  Companion  to  Greek  studies.  Macmillan,  $6.  p.  632-51.) 

From  300  B.  C.  to  the  present  day. 

105  Wilkins,  A.  S.  Education.  (In  Whibley,  Leonard.  Companion  to 

Greek  studies.  Macmillan,  $6.  p.  503-11.) 

A  good  brief  account  of  the  formal  processes  for  training  Greek  boys  and 
girls  in  antiquity. 
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Hawaii 

106  Education  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  Cuba.  (In  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903.  2:2385-95.) 

Statistical  and  descriptive. 

India 

107  Gerhard,  E.  S.  Education  in  India :  the  evils  of  class  distinction. 

(Educ.  rev.  Apr.  29:401-10.) 

An  explanation  of  educational  conditions  as  affected  by  caste. 

108  Industrial  and  technical  education  in  India.  (Great  Britain — Edu¬ 

cation,  Board  of.  In  special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  14, 
p.  327-40.) 

Contents:  i.  Work  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions  in  regard  to  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  India. 

2.  Memorandum  on  technical  education  in  Southern  India,  by  A.  Margoes- 
chis. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  conditions  existing  in  regard  to  industrial  and 
technical  training  in  India,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  vrork  actually 
accomplished  in  some  places. 

Italy 

109  Sandys,  J.  E.  Harvard  lectures  on  the  revival  of  learning.  212  p.  D. 

Macmillan,  $1.50. 

Contents:  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio;  The  age  of  discoveries;  Theory  and 
practice  of  education;  The  academies  of  Florence,  Venice,  Naples  and 
Rome:  The  homes  of  humanism:  History  of  Ciceronianism;  The  study  of 
Greek. 

The  period  covered  is  1300-1600  and  immediately  follows  the  time  treated 
by  the  same  writer,  but  more  in  detail,  in  his  History  of  classical  scholar¬ 
ship. 

lapan 

no  Hioki,  Eki.  Conditions  affecting  the  education  of  children  in  Japan. 

(In  National  congress  of  mothers.  9th.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1905. 
Report,  p.  136-47) 

The  author,  a  Japanese,  speaks  from  his  exact  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
his  country.  These  conditions  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mothers  and  of  the  feudal  system,  inculcating  honor  and  self- 
control.  He  shows  how  these  influences  permeate  and  mold  a  child’s  life 
and  character,  both  at  home  and  in  school. 

Mauritius 

III  System  of  education  in  Mauritius,  (In  Great  Britain — Education, 

Board  of.  Special  reports  of  educational  subjects,  v.  13,  p.  199- 

264.) 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  form  of  development  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system;  a  detailed  description  of  primary  education  and  its  differ¬ 
ent  phases;  introducing  the  various  Codes  and  their  results;  also  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  technical  education  and  the  Government  Reformatory.  Appendices 
give  the  Education  Ordinance,  1899,  the  Code  of  1902,  and  the  Rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Mauritius,  1901. 
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New  Guinea 

112  Education  in  British  New  Guinea.  (In  Great  Britain— Education, 

Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  14,  p.  321-25.) 

A  presentation  of  the  educational  system,  its  difficulties  and  its  results,  by 
the  Bishop  of  New  Guinea. 

Philippines 

1 13  Barrows,  D.  P.  Report  of  the  General  superintendent  of  education. 

Sept.  15,  1903-Sept.  15.  1904.  (In  U.  S. — Philippine  commission. 
Fifth  annual  report;  part  3.  p.  847-918.) 

A  general  survey  of  educational  conditions  as  to  expenditures,  the  different 
grades  of  instruction,  the  Philippine  and  American  teachers.  Civil  service, 
courses  of  study,  the  various  schools  on  the  islands,  &c. 

114  Education  in  the  Philippines.  (In  U.  S.— Census  of  the  Philip¬ 

pine  Islands.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wash.,  D.  C.  v.  3, 
P-  575-694) 

Contents:  I.  Under  Spanish  rule,  hy  Tomils  G.  del  Rosario.  A  complete 
view  of  education,  treating  the  school  regulations,  the  kind  and  quality  of 
primary,  secondary,  higher,  normal  and  private  education,  schools  for 
girls,  the  opportunities  offered  at  the  University  of  Santo  Tomfts,  sta¬ 
tistics  on  various  subjects  and  the  degree  of  success  obtained. 

'  II.  Under  the  Americans,  hy  P.  F.  Jernegan.  A  comprehensive  view  of 
present  conditions  and  various  aspects  of  education.  Treats  of  the  system 
prior  to  American  occupation  briefly;  then  of  schools  under  military  ad¬ 
ministration,  under  the  Philippine  commission;  then  the  purposes  and  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  of  the  educational  system. 

III.  Schools.  Gives  summary  of  statistics  regarding  education  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  the  classification  of  schools,  of  school  buildings,  teachers,  pupils, 
sources  of  revenue  and  expenditures. 

114a  French,  Willard.  The  public-school  system  in  the  Philippines. 
(No.  American  rev.  Apr.  180:546-56.) 

Presents  life  among  the  Filipinos  as  a  background  against  which  the 
embryo  educational  system  rests. 

114b  Le  Boy,  J.  A.  Education  and  public  opinion.  (In  his  Philippine 
life  in  town  and  country.  Putnam,  $1.20  net.  p.  202-45.) 

After  a  brief  historical  sketch  a  clear  account  is  given  of  what  the  U.  S. 
government  has  done,  has  tried  to  do  and  hopes  to  do. 

114c  -  Education  in  the  Philippines.  (Outlook.  -Aug.  80:867-71.) 

A  summary  of  Dr.  D.  P.  Barrow's  article  in  the  “Philippine  teacher,” 
showing  the  number  of  children  taught,  the  teaching  force  and  funds  at 
hand;  also  what  the  educators  hope  to  accomplish  there. 

1 15  Sutherland,  W.  A.  The  Filipino  students.  (In  Lake  Mohonk  con¬ 

ference  of  friends  of  the  Indian.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-third 
annual  meeting,  1905.  p.  108-13.) 

A  statement  of  what  is  being  done  for  him,  and  especially  when  sent  to 
the  United  States. 

1 16  - Report  of  the  superintendent  of  Filipino  students  in  the  United 

States,  covering  the  Filipino  student  movement,  from  its  inception  to 
June  30,  1904.  (In  U.  S.  Philippine  commission.  Fifth  annual  re¬ 
port;  part  3.  p.  919-30  ) 

Describes  the  sending  of  students  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated. 
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117  Taft,  W.  H.  American  education  in  the  Philippines;  a  contrast  to 

English  and  Dutch  colonial  policies.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  29:  264-85.) 

A  statement  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  Philippines,  a  criticism  of 
the  native  character  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  the  natives  under 
English  and  Dutch  rule,  with  reasons  for  the  attitude  our  government  has 
taken  in  educational  matters;  also  a  statement  of  what  our  system  has 
already  done. 

118  S. — Philippine  commission.  Third  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  15,  1904.  (In  its 
Fifth  annual  report,  part  3,  Government  printing  office,  Wash, 
p.  811-971.) 

May  be  obtained  thru  the  War  department  at  Washington. 

Rome 

1 19  Wilkins,  A.  S.  Roman  education.  100  p.  D.  Macmillan,  60  c. 

A  scholarly  but  readable  little  book  of  six  chapters,  and  the  best,  perhaps, 
on  this  subject.  It  gives  a  clear,  accurate  and  trustworthy  account  of 
practically  all  that  is  known  about  Roman  education,  and  is  based  upon 
what  scanty  information  there  is  to  be  gained  from  Roman  writers.  His 
frequent  quotations  from  the  original  sources,  without  giving  a  trans¬ 
lation,  do  not  mar  the  interest  of  the  work.  A  list  of  the  best  modern 
authorities  for  farther  research  is  prefixed. 

Roumatlia 

120  Beform  of  education  in  Boumania.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r 

of.  Report  for  1903.  2:2467-71.) 

Speaks  of  the  kinds  of  education  offered,  the  number  of  children,  courses, 
and  organizations. 


St.  Helena 

121  Porter,  Bev.  Alfred.  The  system  of  education  in  St.  Helena.  (In 

Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  V.  12,  p.  401-05.) 

A  brief  account  of  the  educational  conditions  on  the  island,  and  of  the 
subjects  taught  there,  by  its  Inspector  of  Government  Schools. 

Seychelles 

122  Chitty,  L.  0.  The  system  of  education  in  Seychelles.  (In  Great 

Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  V.  13,  p.  265-96.) 

A  description  of  education  on  the  Island  quoting  statistics  upon  various 
points.  Appendices  give  the  Education  Ordinance,  1900;  Regulations  for 
Grant-in-Aid  schools,  1901;  schedules  of  studies,  &c. 

Transvaal 

•  123  MacCullah,  A.  A.  Concerning  education  in  the  Transvaal.  (West¬ 
minster  rev.  Feb.  163:188-97,  Mar.  163:320-29.) 

1.  Under  the  republican  government. 

2.  Under  crown  colony  government. 
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124  Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver  colony.  Report  of  the  director  of  edu¬ 

cation  for  the  period  November,  1900,  to  February,  1904.  208  p.  O. 
Longmans,  6j. 

The  demand  for  this  notable  report  necessitated  a  reprint,  as  the  original 
edition  proved  too  limited. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  educational  system  after 
the  two  republics  were  annexed  to  the  British  empire,  and  is  arranged 
by  years.  Twenty-six  appendices,  p.  57-206,  give  addresses,  reports,  regu¬ 
lations,  and  laws,  tabulated  statistics,  and  descriptions  of  various  special 
phases  of  education  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies. 

Turkey 

125  Patrick,  M.  M.  Women  in  Turkey.  (Forum,  July- Sept.  37:115- 

27-) 

A  description  of  life  in  general  in  Turkey  but  with  special  reference  to  the 
education  and  to  the  schools  maintained  for  girls,  also  showing  what 
women  may  do  intellectually. 

United  States 

See  also  378,  subhead  United  States;  379.15:  379.5  subhead  United  States. 

126  Conway,  James.  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States.  (Educ. 

rev.  Feb.  29:  123-40.) 

Paper  prepared  for  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  Fordham  Monthly  for  October  and  November,  1904. 

An  account  of  the  history  and  conditions  of  American  education  from  a 
strictly  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view;  a  presentation  of  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  very  favorable  light;  also,  objections  to  the  present  non-sectarian 
plan  of  school  courses,  with  a  plea  for  the  education  of  Catholics  by  Cath¬ 
olics  and  in  Catholic  schools. 

127  Draper,  A.  S.  The  nation’s  educational  purpose.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  89-102.) 

A  survey  of  the  American  history  and  spirit  out  of  which  grew  the  nation’s 
purpose  of  a  free  education  for  all,  the  last  of  which  the  author  con¬ 
siders  on  its  various  sides. 

128  Educational  progress  of  the  year.  (Outlook,  July.  80:704-8.) 

The  challenge  and  defense  of  the  new  educational  “frills”;  the  economic 
status  of  the  teacher;  the  college  curriculum;  a  president  installed  in  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

128a  Hood,  E,  L.  The  New  West  education  commission  1880-1893.  151 
p.  O.  The  H.  and  W.  B.  Drew  co.,  $1. 

CoKTENTs: — i’reface. — Organization  of  the  commission. — Mormonism. — 
Congregational  missions  and  schools. — The  academies  of  Utah. — The  rural 
schools  of  Utah. — Trinidad  academy. — New  Mexico  and  Arizona. — The 
academies  of  New  Mexico. — The  rural  schools  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona. — The  Mexican  training  school. — Charles  Robinson  Bliss. — Conclu¬ 
sion. — Schools  of  the  new  West. — Teachers  of  the  new  West,  with  length 
of  service. — Summary. 

128b  Mayo,  A.  D.  The  final  establishment  of  the  American  common 
school  system  in  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Delaware, 
1863-1900.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903. 
1:391-462.) 

An  historical  sketch. 
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i2y  Rose,  Wyckliffe.  The  educational  movement  in  the  South.  (In 
U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903.  i :  359-90.) 

An  account  of  the  origin,  development  and  present  work  of  the  conference 
for  education  in  the  South,  including  in  this  term  the  whole  educational 
movement. 

Massachusetts 

130  Slafter,  Carlos.  A  record  of  education:  the  schools  and  teachers  of 

Dedham,  Mass.,  1644-1904.  Dedham  transcript  press.  Privately 
printed. 

New  York 

131  Gabriels,  Henry.  Historical  sketch  of  St.  Joseph's  provincial 

seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.  188  p.  Q.  Tlie  United  States  Catholic  his¬ 
torical  society,  $2.50.  (United  States  Catholic  historical  soc.  Mono- 
Rraph  ser.  3.) 

Contents;  Introduction. — i.  Life  of  Bishop  Henry  Gabriels. — j.  Early  Xew 
York  Seminaries,  by  C.  G.  Ilerbermann.  Epilogue,  by  T.  E.  Myhan. 

Pcitnsylvania 

132  Biddle,  William.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  school  history  in 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  442  p.  O.  Lancaster.  Pa..  The  author,  $2. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  author  has  been  identified  with  the 
school  system  of  Lancaster,  as  pupil,  teacher  and  director.  He  tells  of  the 
growth  of  the  Common  school  system,  the  development  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  progress  made  in  hygiene  and  the  improvement  in  architecture. 
He  h.is  linked  the  earlier  history  of  education  in  Lancaster  with  that 
founded  by  the  state.  The  book  shows  historical  research. 


IVcst  Virginia 

133  West  Virginia.  Dep’t  of  free  schools.  History  of  education  in 

West  Virginia.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  free  schools.  319  p.  O.  Charleston,  The  Tribune  print¬ 
ing  company,  1904. 

Venezuela 

134  Williams,  A.  S.  A  Venezuelan  text-hook.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  30:  518- 

29.) 

A  description  of  the  Spanish  text  lMiok  by  Manuel  Antonio  Carreflo. 
“Manual  of  Urbanity  and  of  good  manners  for  the  use  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,”  and  its  effect  upon  school-children. 

fVest  Indies 

135  Education  in  the  West  Indies.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board 

of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  12,  p.  1-133.  175-399, 
4f''5-74) 

The  presentation  of  the  educational  systems  of  each  colony  follows  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  general  line  of  arrangement  and  gives  pr.actically  the  same 
details  where  conditions  allow.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  system  now  in  vogue. 
Primary  education  is  treated  fully  as  to  administration,  number  of 
schools,  scholars,  teachers,  salaries,  subjects  taught,  &c.  Secondary  edu¬ 
cation  also  receives  attention,  and  any  other  form,  as  agricultural,  tech- 
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nical,  church,  university,  reformatory,  &c.,  which  the  colony  may  pos¬ 
sess.  Appendices  give  for  each  colony  its  Education  Acts,  Code  of 
Rules,  schedule  of  standards  to  be  maintained,  statistics  of  attendance, 
&c.,  and  any  other  stati.stics  which  the  colony  may  compile.  In  each 
case,  the  writer  is,  or  has  been.  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  so  speaks  from 
a  thoro  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

Contents:  The  Bahamas,  by  G.  Cole,  p.  1-40. — Barbados,  by  J.  E.  Reece,  p. 
41-97. — Bermuda,  by  George  Simpson,  p.  99-133. — Trinidatl  and  Tobago, 
by  Gervase  Bushe,  p.  173-256. — Windward  Islands;  Grenada,  by  John 
Harbin,  p.  257-313. — St.  Lucia,  by  E.  E.  Bundy,  p.  315-56. — St.  Vincent, 
by  F.  W.  Griffith,  p.  357-99. — Education  in  Jamaica  in  its  relation  to 
skilled  handicraft  and  agricultural  work,  by  E.  Jamaica.  (?).  p.  465-74. 

370.92  liiograt'hy 

The  N.  E.  A.  necrology  list  of  members  who  have  died  during  each  year  is 
printed  in  each  volume  of  Proceedings.  IVho’s  who  in  America  is  the 
best  current  directory  of  living  educators.  IPho's  who  and  the  School¬ 
master’s  year  book  for  Epgiish  educators. 

136  Eaton,  John.  Sketches  of  education.nl  benefactors  and  lives  devoted 

to  education.  (In  U.  S. — ICducation,  Connn'r  of.  Report  for  1903. 

2:1303-4.1-) 

Includes  about  fifty  names  of  19th  century  Americans  both  living  and 
dead. 

137  Finley,  J.  H.  Two  ,\nierican  educators.  (Outlook,  July.  80:745- 

50.) 

An  estimate  of  the  services  of  Presidents  Angcll  and  Harper  to  the  cause 
of  education. 

138  Public  school  leaders.  (Outlook.  July.  80:733-39.) 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  E.  O.  Cooley,  N.  C.  Dougherty,  A.  S.  Dra¬ 
per,  J.  M.  (ireenwood,  W.  T.  Harris,  C.  M.  Jordan,  K.  O.  I.yte,  C.  D, 
Mclvcr,  W,  II.  Maxwell,  l*res.  Secriey,  F.  L.  Soldan,  and  F.  \V.  At¬ 
kinson. 

1.(9  Armstrong,  Prof.  //.  /:.  Hayward,  F.  H.  Some  recent  educational 
reformers:  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstroii}?.  (Jour,  of  cduc.  M.iy.  36: 

363-67.) 

A  statement,  discussion  and  criticism  of  Prof.  Armstrong’s  pedagogical  po¬ 
sition  and  theories. 

140  Curry,  Jaba:  Lamar  Monroe.  J-  L-  M.  Curry  and  his  .services  to  edu¬ 

cation  in  the  South.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Connn’r  of.  Report  for 
1903.  1 :  521-52.) 

Contents:  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund. 

Eulogium,  by  E.  A.  .Ahlerman. 

Services  of  Hoctor  Curry  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  fund,  by  A.  D. 
Mayo. 

Education  in  the  Southern  States.  An  address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

141  Ifarficr,  ll'iUiam  liaincy.  Linn,  J.  W.  President  Harper  of  the  Uni¬ 

versity  of  ChicaRO.  (World’s  work,  Dec.  11:7009-13.) 

His  life,  especially  as  it  touched  the  university  and  left  its  impress  upon 
its  educational  and  material  development.  See  also  no.  137. 

142  Obelin,  Jean  Frederic.  Holman,  H.  Ohelin  and  his  educational  work. 

Charles  &  Dihle,  is. 

An  excellent  biography  of  a  man  who,  with  small  means,  founded  a  complete 
system  of  social  and  moral  instruction  which  raised  people  almost  from 
barbarism  to  civilization.  He  is  often  referre<l  to  as  the  real  founder  of 
infant  schools. 
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143  Pierce,  John  D.  Hoyt,  C.  O.,  and  Ford,  R.  C.  John  D.  Pierce, 

founder  of  the  Michigan  school  system.  Scharf  tag,  label  and  box 

CO.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  $1. 

Bibliography,  p.  153-55. 

144  Sturm,  Johannes.  Field,  W.  G.  How  Johannes  Sturm  worked  in  life 

and  after  it.  (Jour,  of  educ.  Jan.  36:23-25.) 

A  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  Strassburg  Gymnasium  is  given.  An 
outline  of  his  pedagogical  doctrines,  a  criticism  of  them  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  his  work  is  also  included. 

145  Tompkins,  Arnold.  Chicago  Normal  school  faculty.  Arnold  Tomp¬ 

kins;  died  August  12,  1905.  31  p.  O.  Faculty  of  the  Chicago  normal 

school,  n.  p. 

A  memoir  and  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of  Principal  Tompkins. 

146  White,  Andretv  Dickson.  White,  A.  D.  Autobiography.  2v.  O. 

'I'he  Century  co.,  $7.50  net. 

The  autobiography  of  an  American  gentleman  and  scholar  who  has  been 
of  service  to  his  country  educationally,  diplomatically,  morally  and  per¬ 
sonally.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  wark,  with  little  of  introspection,  but  a 
wealth  of  reminiscences  and  is  of  permanent  value  to  the  culture  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  country.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  too  great  a  tendency  to 
diffuseness  and  too  frank  statement  of  opinions  regarding  people  now 
living.  Part  i  treats  of  his  boyhood; — 2,  of  his  political  life; — 3,  of  his 
life  as  a  university  professor; — 4,  as  a  university  president; — 5,  life  in 
the  diplomatic  service  where  he  had  varied  experiences  in  many  coun¬ 
tries; — 6,  of  sundry  journeys  and  experiences; — 7,  of  miscellaneous  rec- 
olleetions; — 8,  his  religious  development,  in  which,  perhaps,  we  get  the 
only  touch  of  the  confessional. 

371  TE.ACIIERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLIXE 
371. 1  Teachers 

147  Book,  W.  F.  Tlie  high  school  teacher  from  the  pupil’s  point  of  view. 

(Ped.  sem.  Sept.  12:239-88) 

As  development  of  ebildren  is  the  essential  thing  in  education,  the  present 
study  is  an  attempt  to  approaeh  one  pedagogical  problem  from  the  psy¬ 
chological  side — to  study  the  teacher  from  the  pupil’s  point  of  view.  The 
author  aims  to  find  out  from  the  students  themselves  what  their  favor¬ 
ite  teachers  are  like,  which  of  their  qualifications  are  best  liked,  and  what 
their  most  helpful  teachers  actually  do.  How  far  students  are  right  or 
wrong  is  not  considered,  the  idea  being  only  to  get  as  full  and  accurate 
a  description  as  is  possible  of  teachers  who  are  liked  and  found  helpful 
and  to  present  the  pupil’s  honest  reactions,  whatever  they  may  be.  The 
work  is  arranged  topically  and  with  frequent  quotations  from  the  stu¬ 
dents’  statements.  It  also  contains  a  bibliography. 

148  Cleveland,  A.  A.  The  predominance  of  female  teachers.  (Ped. 

sem.  Sept.  12:289-303.) 

St.atistics  of  the  percent  of  men  and  women  teachers  given  and  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Should  the  education  of  both  sexes  be  under  the  predominating 
influence  of  women’’  considered  only  in  its  educational  aspects,  while  the 
pedagogical  effects  of  this  overwhelming  predominance  of  feminine  in¬ 
fluence  are  traced  out  as  far  as  possible  from  the  limited  data  available. 

149  Hall,  G.  S.  Certain  degenerative  tendencies  among  teachers.  (Ped. 

sem.  Dec.  12:454-63.) 

,‘\ddress  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  April,  1005. 

.\  study  of  what  their  mental  food  is  and  what  they  do. 
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150  Marker,  Q.  E.  How  to  test  the  quality  of  teaching.  (Ecluc.  Apr. 

25:451-59) 

Discusses  the  questions;  What  are  some  of  the  tests  of  teaching  power? 
How  may  we  test  the  quality  of  the  recitation?  How  may  we  test  the 
quality  of  the  assignment? 

151  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  The  educa¬ 

tion  and  training  of  secondary  teachers.  (In  its  Fourth  year-book; 

part  I.  117  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  75c.) 

Contents:  The  Genesis  of  American  secondary  schools  in  their  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  people,  by  E.  C.  Elliott. — What  constitutes  the  ideal  sec¬ 
ondary  teacher,  by  R.  P.  Halleck,  J.  S.  Brown,  S.  D.  Brooks,  A.  i'. 
Nightingale  and  J.  F.  Brown. — The  present  status  and  personnel  of  the 
secondary  teaching  force  in  the  U.  S.,  by  E.  G.  Dexter. — The  present 
provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the  U. 
S.,  by  M.  J.  Holmes. — Relative  advantages  and  limitations  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  normal  schools  in  preparing  secondary  teachers,  by  L.  J.  Ix>rd 
and  others. — Bibliography,  minutes. 

152  Palmer,  W.  T.  Tenure  of  office.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — .\ssociatcd 

academic  principals.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  con¬ 
ference,  .  .  .  1904.  p.  54-58.) 

A  discussion  of  why  teachers  stop  teaching,  concluding  that  reform  in  regard 
to  their  manner  of  engagement  is  necessary.  See  also  no.  169. 

153  Outlines  of  methods  of  appointing  and  advancing  teachers  in 

various  cities.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  244-50.) 

The  methods  in  Baltimore,  Denver,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Lowell, 
Newark  and  New  York  briefly  described. 

154  Thompson,  E.  L.  What  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 

teacher.  27  p.  T.  E.  L.  Thompson,  Steward,  111.,  6c. 

Read  before  the  Teachers’  institute  at  Steward,  Ill.  First  published  in  the 
Daily  Star. 

155  U.  S. — Commerce  and  labor,  Dep’t  of.  Census  statistics  of 

teachers.  20  p.  Q.  Government  printing  office,  n.  p.  (Bureau  of 

the  census.  Bulletin  23.) 

Summary  of  results  gained  from  the  census,  general  and  special  tables,  and 
a  discussion  of  various  items  regarding  the  teaching  profession;  as,  com¬ 
parison  with  foreign  countries,  geographic  divisions,  sex,  age,  race,  &c. 

371.12  Training  of  teachers 

See  also  no.  151  and  section  370.7,  normal  schools. 

156  Bachman,  F.  P.  Certification  of  teachers  prepared  in  state  institu¬ 

tions.  (Educ.  Sept.  26:40-46.) 

The  attitude  of  various  states  and  territories  towards  the  certification  of 
teachers  prepared  in  state-controlled  and  state-supported  schools  described. 

157  The  education  and  training  of  secondary  teachers.  (In  National 
society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Fourth  year-book;  part 

I.  117  p.) 

Contents:  Genesis  of  American  secondary  schools  in  their  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  people. — What  constitutes  the  ideal  secondary  teacher? — The 
present  status  and  personnel  of  the  secondary  teaching  force  in  the  United 
States. — The  present  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  secon¬ 
dary  teachers  in  the  United  States. — Relative  advantages  and  limitations 
of  universities  and  normal  schools  in  preparing  teachers.  Bibliography. 

158  Hill,  Mabel.  Professional  literature.  (Educ.  June.  25:612-18). 

A  statement  of  a  teacher*s  attitude  towards  his  professional  literature  and  a 
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plea  for  its  more  extensive  reading.  Editorially  commented  upon  and  con¬ 
ditions  criticised,  on  page  627-28. 

159  Larzelere,  C.  S.  The  training  of  teachers  in  Michigan.  (Educ.  Jan. 

25 : 292-302.) 

A  description  of  conditions  and  of  what  is  being  done  to  better  them;  also, 
an  outline  of  requirements  for  admission  to  different  normal  courses  as 
prescribed  by  Sup’t  of  Public  Instruction  Fall. 

160  Lyttelton,  E.  Ought  public  schoolmasters  to  be  taught  to  teach? 

(Nineteenth  cent.  June.  57:919-27.) 

Conditions  in  England  and  need  of  training  for  secondary  teachers  pre¬ 
sented. 

161  Taylor,  H.  L.  Professional  education  in  the  United  States.  Teach¬ 

ing.  133-393  p.  O.  Alb.,  N.  Y.  state  educ.  dep’t.  35c.  (N.  Y. 

(state) — Education  dep’t — Higher  education  Bulletin  24.) 

Outlines  the  entire  organization  and  public  administration  of  education  in 
each  American  state,  with  brief  description  by  institutions,  of  facilities 
for  training  teachers,  and  legal  requirements  and  provisions  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  Well  indexed  and  convenient.  Is  fuller  on  normal  schools  than  on 
the  colleges,  and  has  an  interesting  chart  illustrating  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  as  exemplified  in  New  York. 

162  Thorndike,  E.  L.  What  instruction  in  educational  psychology  should 

be  given  in  a  professional  course  for  teachers.  (Teachers  coll. 

record  Jan.  6:20-41.) 

Practical  suggestions  and  an  outline  of  a  year’s  course  in  general  and  edu¬ 
cational  psychology. 

Submitted  to  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  Milwaukee  meet¬ 
ing,  Feb.  28-Mar.  2,  1905. 

371.16  Teachers’  salaries 

163  Ayres,  Samuel.  The  state  and  the  teacher. 

“These  interesting  articles  by  the  Principal  of  Public  school  32,  New  York 
City,  urge  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  retirement  funds  for  its 
teachers.  An  able  presentation  of  the  subject.”  Ped.  Sem. 

The  compilers  have  been  unable  to  discover  where,  or  in  what  form,  these 
articles  were  published. 

164  Foulk,  C.  W.  and  Earhart,  R.  F.  State  university  salaries.  (Pop. 

sci.  mo.  Sept.  67:423-34.) 

A  comparative  study  of  salaries  paid  in  eight  of  the  state  universities  of 
the  Middle  West,  which  are  studied  as  typical  because  of  their  high 
standard,  income  and  rapid  growth.  The  total  income  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  from  1893-1905,  the  general  averages  of  salaries  for  all  universities 
for  professors,  for  associate  professors  and  for  assistant  professors  during 
these  years  are  represented  graphically  on  separate  tables. 

165  Greenwood,  J.  M.  An  experience  in  helping  teachers  professionally. 

(Educ.  rev.  Dec.  30:464-73.) 

A  brief  account  of  what  Kansas  City  has  done  in  adjusting  a  general  in¬ 
crease  in  grade  teachers’  salaries,  and  the  results  thus  far  accomplished. 

166  Harper,  W.  R.  Are  school-teachers  underpaid?  (In  his  Trend  in 

higher  education.  University  of  Chic,  press,  $1.50.  p.  186-94.) 

After  a  brief  statement  of  salaries  paid  in  typical  cities,  the  author  gives 
five  arguments  why  they  are  thoroughly  inadequate,  any  one  of  which 
arguments,  tho  it  stood  alone,  he  claims,  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
prove  his  point. 
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167  Harris,  W.  T.  The  future  of  teachers’  salaries.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  67-78.) 

A  statistical  view  of  teachers’  salaries,  a  comparison  with  the  remuneration 
received  from  other  occupations,  and  a  hopeful  attitude  towards  what  the 
future  holds. 

168  M,  G.  H.  What  should  college  professors  be  paid?  (Atlantic  mo. 

May.  95:647-50.) 

An  itemized  account  of  actual  expenses  for  nine  years  of  a  teacher  in  one 
of  the  larger  American  universities. 

i6g  National  educational  association — Committee  on  salaries,  tenure 

and  pensions  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Report  to  the  National  council  of  education.  466  p.  O.  Irwin 

Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.  50c. 

A  notable  report  by  a  committee  which,  with  Carroll  D.  Wright  as  chair¬ 
man,  was  appointed  in  1903  and  issued  its  preliminary  report  in  1904 
(see  this  Bibliography,  1904,  no.  120).  American  teachers’  salaries  are 
summarized  and  tabulated  by  states,  cities  of  varying  sizes,  sex  and  grade 
of  teacher.  The  report  is  chiefly  an  important  presentation  of  data  on  the 
topics  of  salary  and  tenure  of  office.  The  report  is  very  meager  as  to 
pensions,  merely  noting  the  slender  beginnings  of  the  practice  in  this 
country.  The  data  are  merely  submitted  with  only  explanatory  com¬ 
ment;  no  attempt  at  interpretation  being  undertaken. 

170  Ricker,  D.  S.  The  school  teacher  unionized.  Educ.  rev.  Nov.  30: 

344-74.) 

A  presentation  of  the  aims,  needs  and  work  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  of  the  Chi'cago  Teachers’  Federation. 

171  -  Unionizing  the  school-teachers.  (World  to-day,  Apr.  8:394- 

402.) 

.^n  account  of  its  origin,  growth,  methods  and  aims.  Said  to  be  impartial 
and  trustworthy. 

172  Sommer,  F,  H.  Shall  the  state  regulate  teachers’  salaries?  (In  N. 

E.  A.  Proc.  p.  831-36.) 

A  consideration  of  present  conditions  influencing  remuneration. 

371.17  Pcnstotis  for  teachers 

See  also  no.  169. 

173  Existing  pension  systems  for  college  professors.  (Nation,  June. 

80:473-74) 

A  statement  of  what  different  Universities  now  provide  along  this  line. 

174  Jastrow,  Joseph.  Endowment  of  learning.  (Dial.  May.  38:343-46.) 

A  sane  and  critical  discussion  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  pension  fund  and  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

175  Thwing,  C.  F,  A  pension  fund  for  college  professors.  No.  Anicr. 

rev.  Nov.  181 :  722-30.) 

The  system  of  pensions  now  in  vogue  in  some  colleges  considered  in  relation 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  its  aims. 

371.2  School  organization;  The  superintendent 

See  also  section  379.15 

176  Bray,  S.  E.  School  organization.  222  p.  O.  Clive.  2s. 

“A  well-written  book  dealing  with  elementary  schools.”  Schoolmasters’ 
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Year  book.  The  author  is  inspector  of  schools  to  the  London  Council. 
It  is  frankly  empirical  and  rarely  attempts  to  deduce  rules  from  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  otherwise  is  -a  good  guide  on  organization,  and  also  on  such 
matters  as  discipline,  class  teaching,  school  furniture,  &c. 

177  Boote,  C.  B.  The  superintendent  and  the  high  school.  (School  rev. 

Mar.  13:232-42.) 

Read  before  the  Headmasters’  club  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

A  discussion  of  the  difficulty  and  need  for  a  proper  balance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

371.23  Vacation  schools 

178  Buck,  Winifred.  Work  and  play  in  the  public  schools.  (Outlook, 

July.  80:725-32.) 

Various  ways  school  houses  and  play  grounds  are  utilized  for  educating  and 
training  children  in  New  York  city. 

179  Curtis,  H.  S.  Vacation  schools,  play  grounds  and  settlements.  In 

U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903.  i :  1-38.) 

Each  topic  is  treated  separately.  Its  growth,  aim,  what  is  done  and  what 
needs  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  results  adequately  treated.  Contains  a 
short  bibliography  on  each  topic. 

371.26  Grading  and  marking 

180  Hillyer,  V.  M.  The  “scale”  method  of  marking.  (Educ.  Dec.  26: 

217-23.) 

371.27  Examinations 

181  Cattell,  J.  McK.  Examinations,  grades  and  credits.  (Pop.  sci.  mo. 

Feb.  66:367-78.) 

A  scientific  study  of  methods  and  means  of  grading  students;  confined  to 
college  grades  and  based  largely  upon  studies  of  Columbia  university  con¬ 
ditions. 

182  Hervey,  W.  L.  The  action  of  teachers’  examinations  in  the  city  of 

New  York.  (In  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and 

vicinity.  Twelfth  annual  report,  1904-05.  p.  73-89.) 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Board  of  examiners,  explains 
clearly  and  in  detail  the  purpose,  methods  and  results  of  the  system  in 
New  York,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  general  principles 
which  should  govern  them. 

183  Jackson,  W.  R.  The  present  status  of  the  certification  of  teachers 

in  the  United  States.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report 

for  1903.  1:463-519.) 

A  tabulated  survey  furnishing  details  as  to  grades  of  certificates  issued  in 
different  states,  and  by  whom,  where  and  for  how  long  valid,  and  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  necessary  to  obtain  a 
particular  one. 

184  Sargant,  E.  B.  The  university  and  the  Civil  Service.  O.  Long¬ 

mans,  is. 

“An  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
is  practically  a  history  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  a  system  now 
about  half  a  century  old,  with  an  application  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  Cape  Colony.”  Spectator. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction. 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  375  and  its  subdivisions. 

185  Bagley,  W.  C.  The  educative  process.  358  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.25. 

Contents:  Functions  of  education. — The  acquisition  of  experience. — The 
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functioning  of  experience. — The  organization  and  recall  of  experience. — 
The  selection  of  experiences  for  educational  purposes:  educational  values. 
— The  transmission  of  experience  and  the  technique  of  teaching. 

The  author  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  towards  raising  instruction 
to  the  highest  possible  grade  of  excellence.  His  exposition  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  duties  of  parents  and  teachers  can  be  accepted  with 
little  or  no  reservation,  but  some  of  his  illustrative  statements  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  generalizations  are  open  to  question.  All  who  train  teachers  and 
make  a  study  of  education  or  psychology  should  master  his  theory  of 
education.  At  first  sight,  the  technical  terms  look  formidable,  but  they 
are  carefully  explained  and  a  copious  index  makes  it  easy  to  find  defi¬ 
nitions  as  dequired.  Condensed  from  the  Atlicnjeum. 

186  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Elements  of  practical  pedagogy. 

304  p.  D.  La  Salle  bureau  ot  supplies,  Fifty  Second  st.,  N.  Y.,  $1.25 

net. 

A  practical  handbook  formulating  principles  briefly,  but  developing  and  in¬ 
sisting  upon  their  more  important  application. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Education. — Part  2.  The  school  and  school  regulations.— 

Part  3.  Organization  of  teaching. — Part  4.  The  specialties  of  the  program. 
Part  S-  Discipline. 

187  Cronson,  Bernard.  Methods  in  elementary  school  studies ;  a  brief  out¬ 

line.  167  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.25. 

A  compact  statement  of  principles,  with  illustrations.  For  each  subject  it 
presents  tbe  aim,  fundamentals  of  teaching  it,  the  method,  often  out¬ 
lined,  with  reasons  for  doing  a  thing. 

Contents:  Reading. — Dictation. — Composition. —  Grammar.  —  Literature.  — 
Nature  study. — Geography. — History. — Civics. — Arithmetic. 

The  author  is  principal  of' school  125,  N.  Y.  City. 

188  Henderson,  A.  Some  notes  on  teaching.  O.  Marlborough,  is.  6p. 

net. 

371.42  Manual  training 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  557-90,  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Manual  training  and  the  titles  under  section  375.6  of  this 
bibliography.  The  Manual  training  magazine,  a  quarterly  edited  by  C.  A. 
Bennett,  Bradley  polytechnic  institute,  Peoria,  Ills.,  is  the  leading  journal 
devoted  to  this  subject. 

189  Haney,  J.  P.  Manual  training  in  the  elementary  school.  Educ.  May, 

25:  515-24  ) 

A  presentation  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  the  teaching  of 
/  manual  training,  and  suggestions  as  to  when  and  how  the  subject  should 

be  taught.  Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  253-59- 

190  Harvey,  L.  D.  Manual  ttaining  in  the  grades.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  121-34) 

A  discussion  from  the  philosophical,  as  well  as  the  practical  standpoint,  of 
the  educational  values  gained  from  manual  training. 

191  Holton,  M.  A.,  and  Rollins,  A.  P.  Industrial  work  for  public  schools. 

134  p.  O.  Rand  McNally,  90c. 

Clay-modeling,  weaving,  raffia  work,  whittling,  sewing  and  iron  work  are 
described  simply,  illustrated  copiously  and  effectively  and  given  a  liter¬ 
ary  setting  by  inclusion  of  some  admirably  chosen  verses.  The  work 
described  has  all  been  tested  by  the  authors  in  the  Minneapolis  schools. 
A  useful  list  of  dealers  in  and  prices  of  necessary  material  is  added  and 
a  list  of  36  books  on  Industrial  work. 

192  Horth,  A.  C.  Educational  wordwork :  a  te.xt-book  for  the  use  of 
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instructors  and  students  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
158  p.  D.  Spon,  $1. 

A  graduated  course  in  woodworking,  for  ist,  2d,  and  3d  years.  Chapters 
5,  6,  and  7,  p.  106-29,  treat  of  discipline,  organization  and  method,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  physically  and  mentally  deficient. 

193  Morrison,  G.  B.  The  present  status  and  future  of  manual  training 
in  the  high  school.  (In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of 
education.  Fourth  year-book.  pt.  2.  p.  18-37.) 

A  review  of  the  origin,  growth  and  present  condition  of  manual  training, 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  vocational  and  cultural  studies,  and 
of  the  proper  function  of  manual  training. 

.  194  Parsons,  W.  B.  The  practical  utility  of  manual  and  technical  train¬ 
ing.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  134-41.) 

Presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  results  achieved  and  of  ends  attained, 
rather  than  of  methods. 

195  Woodward,  C.  M.  Manual,  industrial  and  technical  education  in  the 

United  States.  In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903. 
1 :  1019-46.) 

Considers  its  origin,  methods  of  instruction,  program,  equipment,  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  life. 

196  -  Manual  training  in  the  secondary  grades  and  in  colleges.  (In 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  262-70.) 

Practical  suggestions  as  to  aim,  methods,  outfit,  and  time  to  be  devoted  to  it. 

197  -  Manual  training:  theory  and  method.  (Outlook.  Dec.  81: 

927-32.) 

Parts  identical  with  article  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  262-70. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment 

198  Clapp,  H.  L.  Unrecognized  causes  of  corporal  punishment.  (Educ. 

Apr.  25:490-500.) 

A  presentation  of  generally  overlooked  conditions  in  school  buildings  and 
school  courses  which  chafe  pupils  and  so  lead  to  disorder. 

199  Cooper,  E.  H.  Twentieth  century  child.  31 1  p.  D.  Lane,  $1.50. 

A  dispassionate  discussion  by  a  bachelor  of  the  management  of  a  child,  at 
play,  lessons,  in  sickness,  in  company,  &c.  He  confines  himself  to  Eng¬ 
lish  children  of  the  higher  class,  speaking  from  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  in  a  familiar  tone,  lie  supplements  the  book  with  stories  by 
children  and  about  them.  Of  slight  value.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
relates  to  the  care  of  the  child,  and  but  a  few  chapters  have  educational 
significance. 

200  French,  C.  W.  The  school  city.  (School  rev.  Jan.  13:33-41.) 

Read  at  the  conference  of  the  Departments  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
i8th  Educational  conference  held  Nov.,  1904,  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Another  name  for  “pupil-government”  and  “self-government.”  Reasons  for 
its  apparent  failure  and  an  inquiry  into  its  real  meaning  and  possibilities 
and  what  it  has  accomplished. 

201  The  “School  City”  in  Philadelphia.  (Rev.  of  rev.  Aug.  32:235- 

36). 

Started  in  Philadelphia  to  teach  children  to  be  citizens.  Includes  also  the 
laws  governing  their  “School  City.” 

See  also  Outlook,  Aug.  30:  946-48  for  The  school  city;  its  effects. 
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371.52  Attendance,  truancy 

202  Halleck,  B.  P.  Why  do  so  many  first-year  pupils  leave  the  high 

school?  How  can  they  be  induced  to  remain ?  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 

436-43) 

203  Perrin,  J.  W.  The  truancy  problem  in  Massachusetts,  1845-1890. 

(Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.'  17:214-24.) 

A  history  of  the  efforts  to  solve  the  problem. 

371.6  School  buildings  and  furniture 

204  Beede,  F.  H.  The  public  high  school  building  at  New  Haven, 

Conn.  (School  rev.  Feb.  13:89-104.) 

Description  of  the  cost,  plans,  equipment,  &c. 

205  Gerhard,  W.  P.  Bibliography  of  school  architecture  and  hygiene. 

(Amer.  architect.  July.  88:  14-16.) 

Includes  English,  .American  and  German  books,  magazine  articles  and  re¬ 
ports.  Arranged  according  to  year  of  publication. 

206  -  Essentials  of  school  sanitation.  (.\mer.  architect,  June.  87: 

177-79,  183-85) 

Practical  directions  and  suggestions,  including  also  such  subjects  as  ventila¬ 
tion,  fire  protection,  &c. 

207  Larkins,  C.  D.  The  Manual  training  high  school,  Brooklyn,  New 

York.  (School  rev.  Dec.  13:741-57.) 

A  description  of  the  building,-  its  equipment  and  cost. 

208  Moore,  J.  A.  The  schoolhouse:  its  heating  and  ventilation.  204  p.  O. 

Joseph  A.  Moore,  Roslindale,  Bost.,  $2. 

“The  writer  having  been  for  the  last  eighteen  years  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
spection  of  public  buildings  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  supervising  the 
construction  of  and  testing  the  various  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
especially  in  schoolhouses,  presents  some  suggestions  as  to  the  construc¬ 
tion,  heating  and  ventilation  of  such  buildings.  The  class  selected  are 
those  of  small  or  moderate  size.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give  theoretical 
or  scientific  descriptions  or  arguments,  but  simply  such  methods  and 
plans  as  have  been  proved  by  actual  experience  to  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.”  Introduction. 

Eminently  practical.  The  plans  for  buildings  and  the  tables  for  measuring 
air,  &c.,  make  the  Ixiok  very  serviceable  and  suggestive. 

209  School  architecture.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  836-51.) 

The  word  “Architecture**  is  used  to  embrace  everything  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  well  appointed  school 
building. 

Seymour  Davis  outlines  the  progress  made  in  the  various  parts  of  school 
fittings  and  buildings. 

C.  B.  J.  Snyder  discusses  needed  legislation  in  School  architecture. 

371.64  School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  853-70  under  the  Library 
department.  The  Library  Journal  for  April,  1905,  is  a  School  number. 

210  Brett,  W.  H.  The  school  and  the  library.  (In  Michigan  .school¬ 

masters’  club.  Proceedings  at  the  fortieth  meeting  held  in  Ann 

Arbor.  1905.  p.  2-10.) 

The  librarian  of  the  Cleveland  public  library,  after  giving  brief  statistics 
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of  the  growth  of  the  public  library  and  of  its  use  by  the  schools,  speaks 
of  bow  the  library  and  school  can  co-operate. 

H.  O.  Severance  and  H.  M.  Slawson  discuss  tbe  question. 

21 1  Ford.  M.  C.  The  school  library  question  in  New  York  city.  (Library 

jour.  Apr.  30:211-14.) 

What  can  be,  has  been,  and  ought  to  be  done  to  furnish  school  children 
with  books. 

212  Kroeger,  A.  B.  The  place  of  the  library  in  technical  education. 

(Library  jour.  July.  30:  393-99  ) 

The  attitude  of  the  librarian  and  library  towards  technical  studies  and  edu¬ 
cation,  what  they  can  do  to  help  and  what  some  special  libraries  have 
done,  is  clearly  told. 

371.7  School  hygiene 

213  Barrows,  Anna.  The  lunch-room  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev. 

Mar.  13:213-20.) 

A  presentation  of  what  has  been  done  along  this  line,  especially  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  of  its  special  needs. 

214  Burnham,  W.  H.  The  hygiene  of  home  study.  (Ped.  sem.  June. 

12 :  213-230.) 

A  summary  of  statistical  and  comparative  tests  made  at  various  places,  in 
regard  to  home  and  school  work  and  the  hygienic  effect  on  children,  with 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Contains  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

215  Hutchinson,  Jonathan.  Parish  school  dinners  and  museums.  (Nine¬ 

teenth  cent.  Feb.  37:324-30.) 

An  exposition  of  good  effects  which  would  result  from  their  inauguration. 

216  Jacobi,  Abraham.  The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  school  children. 

(Teachers  coll,  record.  Mar.  6:  14-29.) 

With  stress  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  and  upon  how  children 
should  be  cared  for  in  school. 

217  Kinne,  Helen.  School  luncheons.  Teachers  coll,  record.  Mar. 

6:  48-64.) 

Its  problems  presented,  and  description  of  what  is  done  in  some  typical 
places,  giving  necessary  fixtures,  service,  cost  and  menus. 

218  Macnamara,  T.  J.  In  corpore  sano.  (Contemp.  rev.  Jan.  87:238-48.) 

With  London  especially  in  view,  the  author  considers  what  the  state  shouhl 
and  can  do  for  school  children  to  better  their  physical  condition  and  fit 
them  to  be  good  citizens.  Includes  physical  training,  food,  medical  super¬ 
vision,  housing,  baths,  &c. 

219  Miller,  E.  L.  The  lunch-room  at  the  Englewood  high  school. 

(School  rev.  Mar.  13:201-12.) 

Aims  to  show  how  the  situation  demanding  a  lunch  for  pupils  has  been 
met  in  one  Chicago  high  school,  and  to  discuss  some  social  and  legal 
phases  of  the  lunch-room  problem. 

220  Wald,  L.  D.  Medical  inspection  of  public  schools.  (Annals  of 

Amer.  acad.  Mar.  25 :  290-96.) 

.■\  detailed  description  of  the  growth  of  inspection  in  New  York  city,  and 
what  the  results  are. 

Published  also  as  American  academy.  Publications  no.  455.  15c. 

221  Weeks,  J.  E.  The  care  of  the  eyes  of  children  while  at  school. 

(Teachers  coll.  rcc.  Mar.  6:  30-42.) 

Discusses  eye  troubles  of  children,  the  treatment  desirable,  and  the  causes 
and  means  of  prevention. 
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222  Williams,  A.  S.  The  investigation  of  fatigue  from  the  teacher’s 

point  of  view.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.  17:199-213.) 

A  brief  presentation  of  what  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  pursued. 

223  Wood,  T.  D.  The  scope  of  school  hygiene  in  modern  education. 

(Teachers  coll.  rec.  Mar.  6:1-13.) 

371.73  Physical  training;  gymnastics;  athletics 

See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  755-79  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  education. 

224  American  physical  education  association.  Papers  and  proceedings 

of  the  national  convention  in  New  York  city,  April  17,  1905.  (In 
Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  June.  10:91-184.) 

The  main  topic  discussed  was  dancing. 

225  Athletics  in  college  life.  (Outlook,  July.  80:  561-63;  569-72;  572-76.) 

Control  of  college  athletics.  Where  it  should  lie. 

The  money  power  in  college  athletics,  by  Clarence  Deming.  Describes  what 
is  done  with  the  money  appropriated  for  athletics;  with  special  reference 
to  Yale.  Reflections  of  a  sub-Freshman’s  father,  by  Cunningham  La¬ 
place.  Discusses  the  sort  of  life  and  work  desired  for  the  son. 

226  Eliot,  C.  W.  Football.  (In  Harvard  college.  Reports  of  the  presi¬ 

dent  and  the  treasurer,  1903-04.  Harvard  university,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  no  price,  p.  18-22.  [University  publications,  v.  2,  no.  4.]) 

A  plain  presentation  of  the  objections  to  this  game. 

227  Gulick,  L.  H.  Amateur  status  of  athletics  in  educational  institutions. 

(In  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Twelfth 
annual  report,  1904-05.  p.  5-14.) 

A  discussion  by  Dr.  Gulick  and  others  of  the  distinction  between  amateur 
and  professional  athletics,  and  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  in  colleges. 

228  -  Final  report  of  the  athletic  committee  of  the  Schoolmasters’ 

association-  (In  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and 
vicinity.  Twelfth  annual  report.  1904-05.  p.  92-95.) 

Contains  the  School  principals’  athletic  agreement,  a  list  of  the  co-operating 
schools  and  principals,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  a  year’s  experience 
under  the  agreement. 

229  Hall,  E,  H.,  and  others.  Athletic  professionalism  in  colleges.  (In 

New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  Ad¬ 
dresses  and  proceedings,  1905.  p.  3-.36.) 

A  discussion  of  the  topic,  “That  the  definition  of  athletic  professionalism, 
as  now  written,  is  a  source  of  demoralization  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  that  the  evils  which  this  definition  is  intended  to  combat  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  met  by  limiting  the  number  of  games  between  institutions,  and  fixing 
standards  of  academic  standing  and  academic  age  fur  the  participants  in 
such  games.” 

230  Hall,  E.  H.  Athletic  professionalism  and  its  remedies.  (School  rev. 

Dec.  13:758-88.) 

Presented  to  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

A  consideration  of  the  present  rules  governing  amateur  athletics,  and  a 
presentation  of  modified  rules  which  would  correct  the  evils  of  the  former 
ones.  Consists  of  this  paper  and  discussions  by  A.  W.  Roberts,  F.  S. 
Luther,  G.  E.  Fellows  and  A.  E.  Sterns. 
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231  Harper,  W.  R.  Shall  college  athletics  be  endowed?  (In  his  Trend 

in  higher  education.  University  of  Chic,  press,  $1.50.  p.  276-84.) 

A  statement  and  consideration,  pro  and  con,  of  some  of  the  arguments  for 
the  endowment  of  college  athletics. 

232  Hartwell,  S.  O.  Athletics  in  Michigan  secondary  schools.  (In 

Michigan  schoolmasters’  club.  Proceedings  at  the  fortieth  meeting 
held  in  Ann  Arbor,  1905.  p.  10-13.) 

The  revised  rules  for  athletics,  made  by  the  committee  on  High  school  ath¬ 
letics,  and  the  Rules  governing  Michigan  secondary  school  athletics. 

233  Hartwell,  E.  M.  On  physical  training.  (In  U-  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1903.  i :  721-57.) 

Considers  the  meaning,  nature  and  effects  of  physical  training,  its  relation 
to  other  educational  agencies,  and  also  its  distinctive  features  and  domi¬ 
nant  tendencies  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  determine 
their  significance  and  value. 

234  Kingsbury,  G.  E.  Physical  education  in  its  bearing  on  life.  (Educ. 

Dec.  26:224-30.) 

From  the  point  of  its  hygienic  or  practical  advantages,  its  educative,  its 
remedial,  and  its  esthetic  or  recreative  standpoints. 

235  Lee,  Joseph.  The  playground  as  a  part  of  the  public  school-  (In 

Nat.  conference  of  char,  and  correction.  Proceedings,  1904.  p. 

459-71) 

Considers  the  kind,  advantages,  and  equipment  of  the  playground,  and  its 
function  in  a  community.  See  also  No.  lyS  and  179. 

236  McCurdy,  J.  H.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  physical  training 

in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  (In  Amer.  phys.  educ. 
rev.  Sept.  10:202-13.) 

237  Mathews,  Shailer.  Reforming  athletics  in  the  Central  West. 

(World  to-day,  Nov.  9:  1221-26.) 

With  special  reference  to  foot-ball.  A  description  of  the  spread  of  the 
game  and  the  so-called  “reforms.” 

238  Meath,  Earl  of.  Universal  military  training  for  lads.  (Nineteenth 

cent.  May.  57:734-44-) 

Arguments  for  it.  The  British  point  of  view. 

239  Needham,  H.  B.  The  college  athlete:  how  commercialism  is  making 

him  a  professional.  (McClure’s  mag.  June.  25:115-28;  July. 
25:260-73.) 

Ft.  I.  Recruiting  and  subsidizing. 

Ft.  2.  “Summer  ball,”  the  gate-money  evil,  and  “unnecessary  roughness” 
in  football. 

Exposes  the  evils  of  present  conditions,  illustrating  by  concrete  examples. 

240  Paine,  R.  D.  The  .spirit  of  school  and  college  sport.  (Century,  Aug. 

70 :  483-503 ;  Nov.  71 : 9-116.) 

I.  American  and  English  rowing.  II.  English  and  American  football. 

A  description  of  the  schools,  the  students,  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand. 

241  Stauffer,  N,  P.  College  rowing  in  America.  Booklover’s  mag. 

June.  5:781-93.)  College  track  athletics.  (Booklover’s  mag.  May. 
5 :  583-93  ) 

A  description  of  the  sport  in  various  colleges,  what  is  done  and  the  way 
it  is  managed. 
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371.8  Student  life,  eustonis  and  organizations 

24J  Good  and  evil  of  college  fraternities.  (Independent,  Oct.  59:  799- 

804.) 

By  a  fraternity  man. 

243  Harper,  W.  R.  Alleged  luxury  among  college  students.  (In  his 

Trend  in  higher  education.  University  of  Chic,  press,  $1.50.  p.  312- 

16.) 

Brief  generalizations  upon  the  spending  of  money  by  students,  and  its  re¬ 
sults. 

244  Keller,  P.  G.  W.  Open  school  organizations.  (School  rev.  Jan. 

13:10-14.) 

Read  at  the  18th  Educational  conference,  held  Nov.,  1904,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Aims  to  show  how  open  organizations  can  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  secret  ones  in  a  school. 

245  Morrison,  G.  B.  Social  ethics  in  high  school  life.  (School  rev.  May, 

13:361-70.) 

Read  before  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
schools,  Chicago,  April  i,  1905,  and  published  in  their  Proceedings  of  the 
tenth  annual  meeting,  p.  116-30. 

A  presentation  of  the  problem  of  societies  and  social  life  in  the  schools, 
concluding  that  the  former  should  be  prevented  and  pupils  furnished  with 
other  elements  to  take  its  place  in  their  lives. 

246  National  educational  association — Committee  on  secret  fraterni¬ 

ties.  Report.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  445-51.) 

Investigation  reported,  and  reasons  given  for  condemning  absolutely  secret 
organizations. 

247  Osier,  William.  The  student  life;  a  farewell  address  to  Canadian 

and  American  medical  students.  (Medical  news  (N.  Y.)  Sept. 

87:625-33.) 

Hints  helpful  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  a  student  to  life  and  to  his  fellow 
men.  Not  limited  to  medical  students. 

248  Puffer,  J.  A.  Boys’  gangs.  (Ped.  sem.  June.  12:175-212.) 

A  tabulation  and  discussion  of  results  gained  from  questions  about  gangs 
asked  boys  entering  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westborough,  Mass. 
Such  subjects  as  nationality,  time  and  place  of  meeting,  territorial  limits, 
leader,  starting  of  gang,  treatment  of  girls,  settling  of  disputes,  plaguing 
people,  &c.,  treated  very  fully,  with  quotations  from  actual  replies  given 
by  the  boys.  A  short  bibliography  also  included. 

249  Smith,  C.  A.  Honor  in  student  life  in  colleges  and  universities. 

(Educ.  rev.  Nov.  30:384-95.) 

Read  before  the  Department  of  higher  education  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  at  Asbury  Park,  July  5,  1903.  -Xn  optimistic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  conditions,  with  suggestions  for  their  betterment. 

250  Smith,  S.  B.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  influence  of  fraternities 

in  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  Jan.  13:  i-io.) 

The  views  of  principals  of  high  schools,  of  the  fraternities  and  of  presidents 
of  leading  colleges  and  universities  were  asked  for.  The  results  are 
discussed  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  such  organizations  given. 

Read  at  the  i8th  Educational  conference,  held  Nov.,  1904,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

251  Wetzel,  A.  Student  organizations  in  a  high  school.  (School  rev. 

May.  13:429-33) 

A  description  of  student  organizations  in  the  high  school  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
and  the  way  they  are  managed. 
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371.9  Education  of  special  classes 

See  also  papers  printed  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  881-923  under  the  Department 
of  special  education. 

For  statistics  regarding  schools  for  the  colored  race  and  for  defective 
classes,  see  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of,  Report  for  1903.  2:  2233-85, 
2305-32. 

252  Chace,  L.  G.  Public  school  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children. 

(In  Nat.  conference  of  char,  and  correction.  Proceedings,  1904. 
p.  390-401.) 

Considers  what  is  being  done  in  Germany,  England,  Providence,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  city. 

253  Javal,  Simile.  On  becoming  blind;  tr.  by  C.  E.  Edson.  191  p.  D. 

Macmillan,  $1.25  net. 

A  pathetic  narrative  of  a  well-known  oculist  who  lost  his  sight  suddenly 
in  his  sixty-second  year.  Tells  of  his  efforts  to  live  with  the  least  trouble 
to  others,  and  of  his  thoughts  on  various  subjects.  The  book  is  replete 
with  psychological  and  pedagogical  suggestions  of  intense  interest  to 
those  whose  attention  is  directed  to  this  subject.  Condensed  from  the 
Ped.  sem. 

254  Machonachie,  R.  On  the  education  of  native  races.  (In  Great 

Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  V.  14,  p.  208-49.) 

A  general  presentation  of  education  for  the  natives  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  carried  on  by  tbe  Church  Missionary  Society,  with  which  organization 
the  author  was  for  many  years  intimately  connected.  Hints  for  guidance 
in  such  work,  and  principles  for  governing  one  when  dealing  with  natives 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  article.  P.  233-49  consisting  of  extracts  from 
notes  on  various  subjects,  by  actual  workers  in  mission  fields,  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  article. 

255  Moon,  R.  C.  Books  and  libraries  for  the  blind.  6  p.  O.  N.  Y., 

printed  for  private  circulation. 

Read  before  the  Penn,  library  club  and  N.  J.  library  association,  Atlantic 
City,  Apr.  i,  1905.  A  brief  history  of  the  efforts  to  provide  books  for 
the  blind,  and  a  summary, of  various  institutions  and  societies  for  help¬ 
ing  them  to  read. 

256  -  The  education  of  the  blind,  with  especial  reference  to  the  use 

of  the  Moon  alphabet  12  p-  O. 

Address  delivered  at  the  World’s  fair,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  10,  1904. 

Reprinted  from  Annals  of  ophthalmology,  Oct.,  1904. 

A  brief  statement  of  efforts  to  produce  a  readable  type  for  tbe  blind,  before 
Dr.  Moon’s  time,  and  a  description  of  his  work  and  its  results. 

257  Pennsylvania  home  teaching  society  and  free  circulating  library 

for  the  blind.  Report.  1905.  36  p.  O.  Robert  C.  Moon,,  sect’y. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  presentation  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  society. 


371.94  Negro  education 

258  Benson,  W.  E.  The  prevention  of  crime  among  colored  children; 
manual  training  as  a  preventive  of  delinquency.  (In  Nat.  conference 
of  char,  and  correction.  Proceedings,  1904.  p.  257-68.) 

Considers  what  influences  make  for  or  against  crime  in  a  community. 
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259  From  servitude  to  service;  being  the  Old  South  lectures  on  the  his¬ 

tory  and  work  of  Southern  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 

negro.  232  p.  D.  Amer.  Unitarian  assoc.,  $1.10  net. 

The  history  and  work  of  the  six  leading  institutions  of  the  South  for  the 
education  of  the  negro,  by  thoughtful,  experienced  men,  workers  in  the 
respective  colleges  described.  Altogether  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
problems  fronting  our  educators  and  one  worth  considering. 

Contents:  Introduction,  by  R.  C.  Ogden. — Howard  university,  by  Prof. 
Kelly  Miller. — Berea  college,  by  Prof.  VV.  G.  Frost. — Tuskegee  institution, 
by  Prof.  Roscoe  Conkling  Bruce. — Hampton  institution,  by  Principal  H. 
B.  Frissell. — Atlanta  university,  by  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. — Fisk  uni¬ 
versity,  by  President  James  G.  Merrill. 

260  Hampton  negro  conference.  Ninth  annual  report.  95  p.  O.  Hamp¬ 

ton,  The  institute  press. 

Published  as  the  Hampton  bulletin,  vol.  i,  no.  3. 

W.  T.  B.  Williams.  Colored  public  schools  in  southern  cities,  p.  15-37. 

T.  C.  Walker.  Sunday  schools  in  Virginia,  p.  54-60. 

261  Jenifer,  G.  D.  A  day  at  Tuskegee.  (Educ.  Oct.  26:87  96.) 

A  description  of  its  life  and  routine. 

262  Smith,  W.  B,  Nurture?  or  Nature?  (In  his  Color  line.  McClure, 

$1.50  net.  p.  75-110.) 

A  general  discussion  of  the  mental  endowment  and  ability  of  the  negro  to 
receive  culture  and  education.  The  first  part  a  comparison  of  brain 
weights  and  conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 

263  Washington,  B.  T.,  ed.  Tuskegee  and  its  people;  their  ideals  and 

achievements.  354  p.  O.  Appleton,  $2  net. 

The  volume  here  presented  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Tuskegee  institute.  The  task  of  editing  which 
the  principal  had  expected  to  perform  has  been  so  well  done  that  it  has 
only  been  necessary  to  review  the  manuscript  after  its  preparation  for  the 
publishers,  and  to  forego  the  strict  editorial  revisioning  planned,  cf.  Gen¬ 
eral  introduction. 

Contents:  I  The  school  and  its  purposes. — II.  Autobiographies  by  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  school. 

An  accurate,  forceful  portrait  of  the  Tuskegee  of  to-day,  and  the  best  one 
book  upon  this  movement.  Part  2  contains  17  autobiographic  sketches 
by  graduates  representing  as  many  different  occupations.  Each  breathes 
the  sincerity,  honesty  and  hopefulness  which  Tuskegee  aims  to  instill  into 
the  minds  she  helps  to  form. 

371.95  Indian  education 

See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  923-56  under  the  Dep’t  of 
Indian  education. 

264  Indian  rights  association.  Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 

executive  committee  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1904.  98  p.  O. 

Phil.,  Office  of  the  Indian  rights  ass’n. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indian,  social  and  educational,  presented,  with 
statements  as  to  what  is  being  done  for  him. 

265  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  de¬ 

pendent  peoples.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting, 

Oct.  18-20,  1905.  228  p.  O.  Published  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  con¬ 
ference,  no  price. 

Much  attention  given  to  educational,  as  well  as  to  some  other  Indian  prob¬ 
lems.  Conditions  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  also  con¬ 
sidered. 
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266  Moody,  Harry.  Education  of  the  Indians  in  Canada.  (In  Great 

Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects  V.  14,  p.  363-71-) 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  educational  work  to  be  done  among  the  Indians 
and  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

See  the  X.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  373-422  for  papers  read  in  the  Dep't  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  education. 

See  also  nos.  187  and  309. 

267  Bathurst,  K.  The  need  for  national  nurseries  (Nineteenth  cent. 

May.  57:818-27.) 

Describes  conditions  in  English  elementary  schools  where  babies  are  sent, 
and,  in  consequence,  suffer.  Suggests  plan  to  remedy  this. 

268  Brooks,  S.  D.  The  extension  of  high  school  influence.  (Educ.  rev. 

May.  29:433-40.) 

A  consideration  of  how  far  and  to  what  extent  the  influence  of  the  high 
school  may  be  extended  into  the  elementary  school,  and  what  advantage 
will  result  therefrom. 

269  Bryant,  S.  C.  How  to  tell  stories  to  children.  260  p.  D.  Houghton, 

$i  net. 

Contents:  The  story-teller’s  art:  Purpose  of  story-telling  in  school:  Selec¬ 
tion  of  stories  to  tell:  Adaptation  of  stories  for  telling:  How  to  tell  the 
story:  Some  specific  school-room  uses:  Stories  selected  and  adapted  for 
telling:  Sources  for  the  story-teller. 

Discusses  story-telling,  its  uses  and  the  artistic  and  pedagogical  principles 
underlying  it.  Half  the  book  tells  typical  stories  illustrating  the  best 
form  for  them.  Simply  and  charmingly  written,  suggestive  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  every  way. 

270  Chamberlain,  A.  H.  Is  the  elementary  school  curriculum  adjusted? 

(Eleni.  school  teacher,  Jan.  5:  302-10.) 

A  discussion  as  to  whether  the  present  curriculum  meets  the  needs  of  the 
children,  deciding  that  it  does  not. 

271  The  elementary  school  teacher;  published  monthly  except  during 

July  and  Aug.  Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1.50  per  year. 

This  journal,  while  its  chief  purpose  is  to  serve  as  an  exponent  of  the 
methods  in  the  University  of  Chicago  school  of  education,  has  come  to 
be  the  most  suggestive  periodical  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  that 
is  now  published. 

272  Gilman,  M,  L.,  and  Williams,  E.  B.  Seat  work  and  industrial 

occupations:  a  practical  course  for  primary  grades.  141  p.  D. 

Macmillan,  soc.  net. 

Definite  lessons  for  the  making  of  things  by  children;  also  directions  how 
they  should  be  taught. 

273  Keith,  J.  A.  H.  Elementary  education;  its  problems  and  processes. 

325  p.  D.  Scott  Foresman,  $1.25. 

Author  is  professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Northern  Illinois  state  normal  school. 

He  aims  to  “deal  with  concrete  processes  and  problems  with  which  every 
teacher  is  familiar;  to  work  from  this  material,  by  analysis,  description 
and  argument,  to  educational  principles;  to  introduce,  in  simple  and  con¬ 
crete  form  and  in  connection  with  the  discussions,  those  fundamental 
psychological  truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  valid  learning  and  of  all 
successful  method,  and  to  emphasize  the  social  view  of  education.’’ 
Preface. 
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The  treatment  is  broader  in  scope  than  the  title  indicates  for  the  word  “ele¬ 
mentary”  might  with  much  propriety  be  discarded.  The  book  deals  with 
principles  rather  than  practice,  contains  much  wholesone  advice  and  many 
helpful  suggestions,  has  no  literary  style,  brings  forward  nothing  new 
and  is  too  wrapped  up  in  the  worship  and  phraseology  of  psychology. 
The  following  extract  reminds  one  of  the  reviewer’s  comment  on  a  hope¬ 
lessly  mediocre  book,  “It  will  be  read  when  the  Bible  and  Shakspere  arc 
forgotten,  but  not  before.”  The  e.xtract,  true  in  more  than  one  sense,  is 
this:  “Psychology  is  so  comprehensive  a  subject  that  one  may  study  it 
for  years  and  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  serviceable  to  teachers.” 

274  Kilpatrick,  V.  E.  Departmental  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

(Educ.  rev.  May.  29:468-85.) 

A  presentation  of  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction,  a  statement  of  its 
various  advantages,  its  disadvantages,  of  the  errors  sometimes  made  in  its 
introduction,  and  general  considerations  and  suggestions. 

275  Lukens,  H.  T.  Fifth  school  year:  a  course  of  study  with  detailed 

selection  of  lesson  material  arranged  by  months  and  correlated.  213 

p.  D.  Flanagan,  60c  net.  (School  year  ser.) 

Divided  by  months,  and  subdivided  by  subject  to  be  taught.  Definite  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  what  must  be  taught,  and  how.  Illustrations  add  somewhat  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  The  author  is  a  training  teacher  at  the  South- 
Western  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

“It  is  the  newest  book  of  the  year  and  the  most  suggestive.  It  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of,  and  if  so,  would  be  used  by,  every  teacher  in  this  grade 
in  the  country.”  Ped.  sem. 

276  McDonnell,  Michael.  The  state  of  primary  education  in  Ireland. 

(No.  Amer.  rev.  Sept.  181:386-91.) 

A  brief  history  and  description  of  present  conditions. 

277  McKeag,  A.  J.  Elementary  education  in  England.  (Ped.  sem.  Mar. 

12:69-85.) 

A  history,  largely  legislative,  of  the  educational  system  from  the  time  of 
Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  an  analysis,  on  its  various  sides,  of  the  present 
situation.  Contains  also  a  bibliography.  38  titles. 

278  Morss,  C.  H.  The  practicability  of  the  extension  of  high  school  in¬ 

fluence.  (Educ.  rev.  May.  29:441-49.) 

A  discussion  of  ways  and  means. 

279  Plans  and  methods  for  the  schoolroom.  103  p.  Q.  Educational 

publishing  co.,  50c. 

Outlines  of  definite  lessons  upon  common  objects  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  and  including  subjects  in  geography,  with  exact  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  how  they  should  be  taught.  Illustrated  and  largely  tabular 
in  arrangement  tho  reading  consecutively.  Suggestive  and  helpful. 

280  Udny,  Kev.  S.  Elementary  secular  instruction :  the  symbolic  methods. 

Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  Nov.  37 :  737-40- ) 

After  characterizing  the  two  methods  of  teaching  now  used,  the  “literary” 
and  the  “technical,”  the  writer  describes  a  third,  the  “symbolic,”  which 
fuses  the  two  and  improves  upon  both. 

372.2  Kindergarten 

For  additional  kindergarten  material  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  re¬ 
view  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  341-72,  Also  nos.  77  and  86. 

281  Beebe,  Katharine.  The  home  kindergarten.  131  p.  D.  Akron,  O., 

The  Saalfield  publishing  co.,  $1. 

Aims,  by  direction,  hints  and  suggestions,  to  help  a  mother  follow  Froe- 
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bel’s  principles  to  the  extent  of  “living  with  her  children,”  and  develop¬ 
ing  their  faculties  by  wholesome  work  and  play.  A  program  for  each 
day  of  the  year  is  also  outlined.  The  book  is  essentially  practical  and 
very  suggestive  along  these  lines. 

282  Fisher,  Laura.  The  kindergarten.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  CommT 

of.  Report  for  1903.  1:689-719.) 

A  concise  historical  account  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States; 
also  its  principles  and  practices,  and  outlines  for  courses  of  study  in 
training  schools. 

283  Gunn,  J.  The  infant  school;  its  principles  and  methods.  412  p.  O. 

Nelson,  3^.  6/). 

The  author  aims,  and  successfully,  to  show  the  necessity  of  fitting  the 
teaching  to  the  child,  not  the  child  to  the  curriculum.  His  theme  is  the 
ordinary  child,  from  the  age  when  he  can  go  to  school  till  his  sixth  or 
seventh  year.  The  book  is  broad  in  scope  and  worthy  of  being  thought¬ 
fully  read  by  young  teachers  in  all  infants’  classrooms,  ft  gives  a  thoro 
account,  as  far  as  psychology  can  assist  us,  of  the  important  features  of 
the  nature  and  mind  of  a  young  child  and  his  growth, — mental,  physical 
and  moral.  It  does  not  treat  the  historical  side  of  the  subject,  and,  in  so 
far,  it  does  not  supersede  Salmon  and  Hindshaw. 

284  International  kindergarten  union.  Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  an¬ 

nual  convention,  Toronto,  Canada,  April  18-21,  1905.  128  p.  O. 

Mrs.  Susan  S.  Harriman,  Sec’y,  134  Newbury  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

285  Seeley,  Levi.  Play  as  an  educational  factor.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Dec. 

18;  100-12.) 


{To  be  continued) 


V 


THE  DEHATE  IN  THE  SENATE  ON  THE  HILL  TO 

INCORPORATE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  June  25,  1906,  p.  9399) 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  bill  (H.  R.  10501)  to  incorporate  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  announced  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Culberson — I  take  it  that  that  is  a  very  important  bill.  A  report  has 
been  made  in  support  of  it,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine. 

Mr.  McCumber — I  ask  that  the  bill  may  go  over,  Mr.  President. 

The  Vice-President — The  bill  will  go  over  without  prejudice. 


(From  the  Congressional  Record,  June  29,  1906,  p.  9883) 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Dolliver — I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  10501)  to  incorporate  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Vice-President — The  bill  will  be  read  for  information,  subject  to 
objection. 

Mr.  Gallinger — I  think  that  bill  was  read  when  it  was  considered  the 
other  day,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Hale — Let  the  bill  be  now  read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Vice-President — The  bill  will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Secretary  read  the  bill. 

The  Vice-President — Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consider<ation  of 
the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hale — Mr.  President,  I  listened  as  carefully  as  I  might  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  because  I  had  an  apprehension  that  there  might  somewhere 
in  the  bill  be  some  provision  that  would  in  some  way  in  the  future  attach 
the  association  to  be  incorporated  to  the  General  Government.  There 
have  been  cases,  Mr.  President,  where  in  the  closing  hours  of  a  session 
national  corporations  have  been  organized  and  provided  for  here  and  it  was 
afterwards  learned  on  examination  that  there  was  an  attachment  of  certain 
provisions  under  which  the  General  Government  became  involved  in  the 
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corporation,  and  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
nient  afterwards  to  assist  in  the  management  and  control  of  such  corpora¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  discover  from  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  any  dan¬ 
gerous  proposition  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing  that  lurks  in  it  that  has 
any  reference  to  the  Government  is  the  direction  to  report  from  year  to  year 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  to  the  property  of  the  corporation 
and  perhaps  as  to  its  financial  condition.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  objectionable.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  goes  far  enough  to  in  any 
way  involve  the  Government,  and  as  there  is  a  final  clause  which  preserves 
the  right  of  Congress  to  amend  or  repeal  the  act  I  do  not  see  that  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Educational  Association  by  Congress  is  dangerous.  But 
it  is  a  good  thing,  Mr.  President,  in  these  days  to  watch  everything  of  this 
kind  that  is  brought  up  here,  because  there  are  many  projects  that  in  the 
end  will  seek  to  involve  the  General  Government,  and  they  are  likely  to 
come  up  at  any  time.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not — I  may  be  mistaken 
— but  I  do  not,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  see  any  possibility  of  any 
call  being  made  on  the  General  Government  or  any  attachment  of  this  cor¬ 
poration.  If  I  did  see  such  a  possibility,  I  should  certainly  object  to  the 
bill. 

The  Vice-President — Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  with  an  amendment,  in  section  9,  page  to,  line 
24,  before  the  word  “and,”  to  strike  out  “the  ist  day  of  July,  1907,”  and 
insert  “  the  31st  day  of  July,  1908 so  as  to  read  : 

And  provided  further,  That  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  accept 
the  charter  granted  by  this  act  at  said  annual  meeting  then  the  charter  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  its  corporate  existence  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  extended 
until  the  31st  day  of  July,  iqo8,  and  at  any  time  before  said  date  its  charter  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  the  general  corporation  law  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Dolliver — I  ask  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Secretary 

Shepard 


At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  held  at  Chicago  on 
April  28,  1906,  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  whose 
term  of  service  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  to  expire  in  July,  was  reelected  to  his  office  for  a 
new  term  of  four  years. 

It  was  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  held  at  Washington  in  1898  that  the  office  of  paid 
and  permanent  secretary  was  first  established.  Dr.  Shepard’s 
previous  years  of  service  as  secretary  had  indicated  him  as 
the  one  man  most  competent  to  fill  the  new  and  important  post. 
His  eight  years  of  administration  of  the  permanent  secretary¬ 
ship  have  demonstrated  the  full  extent  of  his  remarkable 
powers  of  organization  and  management.  In  most  admirable 
and  effective  fashion  Dr.  Shepard  has  adapted  or  adopted  the 
form  of  organization  necessary  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with 
the  membership  of  the  Association  and  the  educational  forces 
of  the  country  generally.  He  has  reduced  to  perfect  system 
the  ways  and  means  of  caring  for  and  carrying  on  the  great 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association.  His  statistical  records 
and  accounts  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  managed 
corporation  in  the  land. 

That  Dr.  Shepard  may  have  many  more  years  of  effective 
service  in  the  organization  to  whose  interests  he  devotes  his 
life,  will  be  the  wish  of  every  member  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association. 


“  Every  school  or  college  must  indeed  be  managed  on 
A  Fair  Ou  stion  business  principles:  but  where  the  noblest  group 

of  college  buildings  becomes  the  ‘  plant,’  where  the  daily 
question  regarding  any  study  is  ‘  Does  it  pay  ?  ’  where 
the  president  becomes  a  business  manager  and  the  faculty  hired  men,  we 
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have  simply  converted,  or  rather  perverted,  education  into  trade.” — From 
the  New  York  Tribune  report  of  the  Ijaccalaureate  sermon  of  President 
Faunce  of  Brown  University,  June  17,  1906. 

Is  there  any  educational  institution  in  the  United  States,  or 
elsewhere,  whose  buildings  are  regarded  as  a  “plant,”  whose 
daily  question  regarding  any  study  is,  “Does  it  pay?”  or  whose 
president  is  merely  a  business  manager  and  its  faculty  hired 
men  ?  If  so,  ought  we  not  to  have  a  bill  of  particulars,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  to  point  the  moral  and  help  us  to  clear  thinking? 

Where  is  the  institution  that  is  so  hopelessly  commercial¬ 
ized?  Is  it  in  New  England?  Is  it  Amherst,  Bowdoin, 
Clark,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Middlebury,  Trinity,  Williams, 
or  Yale?  Is  it  in  the  Middle  States?  Is  it  Colgate,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Hamilton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Rochester,  Rutgers,  or  Union  ?  Is  it  one  or  more  of  the  State 
Universities?  Where  is  it? 

If  President  Faunce  means  that  we  must  not  let  our  colleges 
and  universities  become  such  places  as  he  describes,  then  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  there 
the  slightest  danger  of  their  becoming  such  places.  But  if 
President  Faunce,  or  any  other  leader  of  opinion,  has  a  con¬ 
crete  case  of  a  “commercialized”  college  or  university  in  mind, 
then  it  ought  to  be  named  specifically. 


The  Public  Schools  agitation  and  discussion, 

of  Washington,  the  public  schools  of  Washington  seem  about 
D.  C.  to  be  relieved  from  the  bondage  under  which 

they  were  put  by  the  action  of  Congress  taken  a  few  years 
since  at  the  instigation  of  a  group  of  self-seeking  local  poli¬ 
ticians. 

Year  by  year  the  situation  in  the  Washington  schools  has 
steadily  grown  worse,  and  the  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  only  proved 
incompetent  to  check  the  deterioration,  but  appears  to  have 
actively  participated  in  bringing  it  about.  Over  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  Commissioners  and  that  of  all  the  local  in¬ 
fluences  that  they  have  been  able  to  array.  Congress  has 
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incorporated  in  a  bill  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  provision  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  Board  of  Education  entirely.  The  people  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  of  the  United  States — for  the  public  schools  of  the 
capital  city  are  supported  in  part  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  and  popular  interest  in  their  welfare  is  very 
great — are  indebted  primarily  to  Senators  Burkett  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  Scott  of  West  Virginia, 
and  to  Congressmen  Foster  of  Vermont,  Goulden  of  New 
York,  and  Olcott  of  New  York,  for  the  reform  that  has  been 
brought  about.  These  men,  with  the  able  assistance  of  many 
of  their  associates  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  have  succeeded 
in  securing  action  which  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate 
conditions  that  have  too  long  prevailed  in  Washington.  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  John  W.  Ross  and  General  Boyn¬ 
ton  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  this  full  fruit  of  their  de¬ 
voted  public  service  and  high  public  ideals. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  Act  the  control  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Education 
to  consist  of  nine  members.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  are  to  be  named  by  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  will  have  authority  to  determine 
all  questions  of  general  policy  relating  to  the  schools,  to  ap¬ 
point  the  executive  officers  of  the  school  system,  to  define  their 
duties,  and  to  direct  expenditures. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  is  to  be  appointed  to  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  following  the  provision  made  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  he  is  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
Board  of  Education  with  the  right  to  speak  but  without  the 
right  to  vote. 

A  new  schedule  of  salaries  has  been  adopted  which  materi¬ 
ally  increases  the  compensation  heretofore  paid  to  the  teachers, 
and  in  so  far  greatly  ameliorates  existing  conditions. 

It  now  rests  with  the  new  Board  of  Education  to  assume 
full  and  complete  responsibility  for  the  schools  of  the 
District  and  to  free  themselves  completely  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  malign  influences,  financial,  real  estate,  political,  and 
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persona],  which  have  of  late  sought  to  dominate  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  District,  Their  first  duty  should 
be  to  appoint  a  new  superintendent  of  schools,  and  they 
should  search  the  nation  over  for  a  man  of  first-class  repu¬ 
tation  and  wide  experience.  Washington  is  a  large  city.  Its 
school  system  is  extensive.  It  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the 
nation.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Washington,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  a  man  of  equal  professional  eminence  with  the 
superintendents  of  Xew  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
cities  of  the  first  rank.  If  the  new  Board  of  Education  will 
refuse  to  be  dominated  by  any  outside  influences,  and  will 
choose  an  educator  of  distinction  as  superintendent  of  schools, 
all  else  is  likely  to  go  well. 

Note. — Since  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were  put  into  type,  Mr.  William 
E.  Chancellor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Superintendency  of  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  Carnegie 
Foundation 


Mr.  Carnegie  may  well  view  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  the  results  already  apparent  of  his 
gift  of  ten  million  dollars  to  establish  a  fund 
to  provide  pensions  or  retiring  allowances  for  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  who  have  become,  thru  age  or  disability,  in¬ 
capacitated  for  further  effective  service.  He  intrusted  this 
fund  to  a  board  of  Trustees  composed  of  men  who  are 
in  close  touch  with  actual  academic  conditions,  and  who 
have  immediate  personal  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  improve  those  conditions.  The  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
themselves  accustomed  to  administrative  responsibility,  knew 
that  the  successful  administration  of  their  new  trust  depended 
upon  obtaining  an  executive  officer  of  the  highest  competence. 
They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  their  president  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  who,  as  teacher,  practical  engineer,  man  of 
science,  and  educational  administrator,  had  amply  proved  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  most  to  be  desired  in  the  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

President  Pritchett  himself  described  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  June  last  the  policy  which,  after  a  year  of  careful 
study  of  conditions,  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
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Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  policy,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Dr.  Pritchett’s  article,  is  broad  and  liberal 
and  one  conceived  in  the  interest  of  sound  standards  of  higher 
education. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  to 
provide  retiring  allowances  for  college  and  university  teachers, 
it  at  once  became  incumbent  upon  them  to  determine  what  shall 
be  held  to  constitute  a  college  or  a  university.  In  adopting  the 
legal  definition  of  college  contained  in  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  requiring  the  possession  of  a  free  income¬ 
bearing  endowment  of  not  less  than  $200,000,  the  trustees 
fixed  a  standard  which  can  be  met  in  the  more  thinly  settled 
and  less  wealthy  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  below  which  no  institution  worthy  to  have  the  name  of  col¬ 
lege  should  be  permitted  to  fall. 

By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift,  the  Trustees  were  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  institutions  under 
denominational  or  sectarian  control.  In  most  cases  the  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  whether  a  given  institution  was  denominational 
or  sectarian,  or  not,  was  easy.  In  a  few  cases  conditions  were 
so  complicated  that  it  became  hard  to  decide  whether  the  insti¬ 
tution  fell  on  one  side  of  the  line  or  the  other.  In  each  case  the 
Trustees  have  adopted  the  generous  policy  of  giving  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  question  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

It  will  be  perfectly  possible  for  a  large  number  of  institutions 
to  qualify  for  a  place  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  either  by  securing  a  release  from  conditions  of  de¬ 
nominational  control  that  are  no  longer  effective  or  important, 
or  by  raising  their  standard  of  work  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
recognized  by  the  Foundation  as  truly  college  work.  One  most 
beneficent  result  from  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  is  certain  to  be  this  standardizing  of 
higher  institutions.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  institu¬ 
tions  thruout  the  country  to  masquerade  under  names  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled,  without  the  country  being  apprised  of  that 
fact  thru  the  publication  of  the  list  of  institutions  which  do 
meet  the  standard  set  by  the  Foundation. 

The  first  retiring  allowances  were  awarded  by  the  Trustees 
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to  take  effect  as  of  July  i,  1906,  and  allowances  amounting  to 
more  than  $70,000  a  year  were  voted.  The  list  of  scholars  and 
teachers  who  are  the  recipients  of  these  allowances  is  truly  an 
honor-roll  of  American  scholarship  and  teaching  service. 

The  most  noteworthy  name  upon  the  list  is  that  of  William 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the 
most  significant  action  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  could  take  was  to  tender  to  Dr.  Harris  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  head  of  the  first  list  of  American  scholars  and 
educators  who  are  to  receive  retiring  allowances.  Dr.  Harris’s 
pre-eminent  services  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  thru 
his  services  to  their  teachers  and  their  schools  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  For  nearly  half  a  century  his  has  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  mind  and  the  leading  voice  in  American  philosophical  and 
educational  study  and  discussion.  For  seventeen  years  he  has 
given  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  distinction 
that  its  founders  never  dreamed  of.  His  reports  are  a  veritable 
treasure-house  of  information,  suggestion,  and  wise  reflection. 
That  this  work  at  the  Bureau  has  been  done,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  at  the  cost  of  productive  scholarship  in  the  fields  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  educational  theory,  is  a  matter  for  regret ;  but  now, 
released  from  the  burden  of  official  care  and  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  daily  routine  in  a  public  office.  Dr.  Harris  will  be  able 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  and  strength  to  those  studies 
which  have  delighted  him  thru  his  entire  life,  and  which  he  has 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  luminous  expositions  to  be  found 
in  our  language.  To  lose  Dr.  Harris  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education  would  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  if  in  return  we 
were  not  to  gain  the  full  extent  of  his  great  power  for  pro¬ 
ductive  scholarship. 


New  Commis-  choice  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Harris, 

sioner  of  Educa-  President  Roosevelt  has  been  most  happy. 

In  our  judgment  he  has  chosen  not  only  the 
best  man  available,  l)ut  the  best  possible  man.  In  succession 
to  Dr.  Harris  it  was  plain  that,  unless  the  standard  of  the 
Bureau  was  to  l)e  hopelessly  lowered,  the  new  Comniissioner 
must  be  of  philosophic  temper  and  training,  of  experience  in  and 
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sympathy  with  school  and  college  work  of  various  kinds  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  a  man  trusted  and  respected  by  the 
teaching  profession  everywhere.  Professor  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown  of  the  University  of  California  is  just  such  a  man,  and 
his  appointment,  promptly  made,  has  been  hailed  with  ap¬ 
proval.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  will,  we  trust,  have 
many  years  of  administrative  distinction  and  productive  schol¬ 
arship  in  the  high  post  to  which  he  has  been  called. 


A  University 
Document 


Because  of  its  interest  to  readers  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review^  we  give  space  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  German 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  which  was  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  June  last: 


The  University  of  Illinois,  which  will  confer  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Baron 
v’on  Speck-Sternburg.  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  University  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  is  one  of  the  great  American  state  universities  which 
have  been  established  in  the  last  few  years,  and  which  have  shown  a  most 
remarkable  growth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  older  American  universities, 
like  Harvard  and  Yale,  are  not  state  institutions.  They  are  purely  private 
institutions.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  great  group  of  state  universities 
has  grown  up,  mostly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  are  beginning  to  rank 
in  equipment  and  importance  with  the  oldest  foundations  of  the  country. 
The  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  form  a  most  remarkable  set  of  higher  institutions 
in  the  very  center  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  institutions,  tho 
under  the  auspices  of  the  individual  states,  were  really  founded  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  federal  government.  This  was  the  case  with  Illinois,  which 
has  shown  the  most  remarkable  growth  of  any  of  the  great  institutions  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1890  it  had  less  than  five  hundred  students.  The 
registration  for  the  present  year  will  exceed  four  thousand.  The  budget  of 
the  university  exceeds  now  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  where  fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  less  than  a  hundred  thousand.  The  six  great  state  universities 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  had,  during  the  past  year,  a  total  attendance  of 
over  two  thousand  more  than  the  six  most  prominent  institutions  in  the 
older  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  recently  laid  broad  and  deep  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  department  of  modern  languages,  especially  of  the  Germanic 
language's,  which  enables  it  to  rank  in  this  respect  with  the  older  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  has  always 
shown  the  keenest  recognition  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  the 
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German  element  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  received  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  own  training  in  German  Universities,  having  taken  the 
Doctor’s  Degree  at  the  University  of  Halle  in  the  year  1877,  under  the 
well-known  Johannes  Conrad.  The  invitation  to  the  German  Ambassador 
to  deliver  the  commencement  address  at  the  university  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  of  the  present  administration  to  develop  the  study  of  Germanics  in  a 
thoroly  adequate  and  satisfactory  way.  President  James  has,  in  his 
work  of  recognition  for  the  services  of  Germany  in  the  scientific  and  practi¬ 
cal  world,  the  assistance,  in  his  wife,  of  a  remarkable  woman  of  German 
birth,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Halle,  and  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Pliilosopher  Gerlach,  professor  for  fifty  years  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  great-granddaughter  of  another  professor  at  Leipsic.  She  has 
won  for  herself  and  the  country  of  her  birth  an  unusual  place  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  academic  communities  of  which  she  has  been  a  part;  for 
President  James  has,  either  as  professor  or  president,  been  associated  with 
three  other  great  American  universities,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
University  of  Cliicago,  and  Northwestern  University.  That  the  Germans 
appreciate  the  attitude  of  President  James  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  orators  selected  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Bismarck  cele¬ 
bration  some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  and  recently  in  the  memorial 
service  to  Carl  Schurz  in  Chicago. 


Honorary  Ph.  D. 
Degree 


The  newspapers  report  that  tlie  following  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  honoris, 
was  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  last  aca¬ 


demic  year : 

Syracuse  University — W.  K.  Weeks  of  Syracuse. 


